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Preparatory Objective of the Junior College 


| EDITORIAL | 


In preceding editorials we have 
stressed the obligation of the junior col- 
lege to dedicate itself unreservedly to 
the winning of the war, and to the 
preparation of our students for an in- 
telligent handling of post-war problems. 
These two responsibilities are of such 
major significance as to overshadow all 
other aims of our organization. On the 
other hand, the long-time perennial 
functions of the junior college cannot be 
completely ignored. Within such a list 
must be included the university prepa- 
ratory function which, in spite of the 
emergencies of a war-time program, is 
in dire need of timely consideration. 


There are two reasons why the uni- 
versity preparatory function of the jun- 
ior college should receive some timely 
emphasis at the present moment. First, 
the terminal function, on account of its 
long and ill-advised neglect, has of late 
almost monopolized the attention of 
junior college administrators. We have 
very properly set up a national com- 
mission for the study of terminal edu- 
cation for which a liberal subsidy has 
been secured from the General Educa- 
tion Board. The Administrative Com- 
mittee of this Commission has organized 
a group of excellent workshops, and ex- 
tensive study and experimentation in 
the field of terminal education have 
gone on apace. All this is as it should 


be provided we do not in turn treat the 
university preparatory function with the 
same neglect formerly accorded to the 
terminal function. Repeated personnel 
studies of junior college student bodies 
have shown that from 25 to 30 per cent 
of the student population can and should 
continue their education in higher in- 
stitutions and they comprise too im- 
portant and sizable a group to disre- 
gard. 

Secondly, it is highly important to 
give the university preparatory func- 
tion of the junior college some timely 
emphasis just now because some stan- 
dard college and university educators, 
luke-warm to the junior college move- 
ment, are taking advantage of the pres- 
ent emphasis on terminal education to 
proclaim to the world, by inference at 
least, that in its post-high school train- 
ing of non-university preparatory stu- 
dents the junior college has at last found 
its true role, and the university prepara- 
tory function should be surrendered ex- 
clusively to the standard college. Dr. 
W. H. Cowley, in a cleverly written 
article entitled “A Ninety-Year Old 
Conflict Erupts Again,” appearing in 
the Educational Record of April 1942, 
appears as an able spokesman of this 
group. He says: 


Since law, medicine, teaching, theology and 
other established professions all now require 
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at least three years of college work and usually 
a bachelor’s degree from a four-year institu- 
tion, it is obvious that the junior college and 
the traditional college are not in competition. 
Instead, they serve different clienteles, and the 
junior colleges have grown with such rapidity 
during the past two decades largely because 
their clientele has been neglected by American 
education. Because these junior college stu- 
dents are now beginning to find the attention 
which they need, it is ridiculous to conclude 
that the students who have been served by 
the four-year college should therefore be 
forgotten. 


Anyone who finds in such a state- 
ment even a mild endorsement of the 
university preparatory function of the 
junior college must be a wishful thinker 
with a vivid imagination. It exudes in 
every sentence the fear that the junior 
college may endanger the lower division 
of the standard college and the aim is 
to concentrate exclusively the attention 
of junior college administrators upon 
another function of their organization 
in which the standard college has not 
the slightest interest. The facts are, 
however, that the public junior college 
at least, which purports to offer two 
years of training above the twelfth 
grade, cannot close its eyes to the edu- 
cational needs of 30 per cent of its sup- 
porting population. It can and must, 
if it continues to merit the financial 
support of all the people, prepare the 
potential university student for speciali- 
zation, research or professional study in 
the upper reaches of the standard col- 
lege or university. 

In the performance of this university 
preparatory function there are grave 
doubts regarding the validity of any 
particular pattern of studies as a pre- 
requisite for upper division standing in 
the university. In every upper division 
and graduate school students may be 
found with every conceivable pattern 
of lower division study, working side 
by side and achieving equal degrees of 
success. Higher institutions should not, 
therefore, set up arbitrary requirements 
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in the form of junior college patterns. 
The one legitimate question that should 
be asked of a student making applica- 
tion for advanced standing is “has he 
met the necessary prerequisites for the 
successful pursuance of his major?”’ The 
only prerequisites which should be set 
up for advanced study are those which 
the advanced study itself imposes. Any 
student who has met the subject pre- 
requisites for a particular field of ad- 
vanced study should not be foiled in 
his ambitions by preconceived notions 
on the part of university entrance offi- 
cials as to what may or may not be 
good for him. 

Let us not, therefore, lose sight of 
the university preparatory function of 
the junior college. Neither let us re- 
treat from the progress we have achieved 
in the field of terminal education. Let 
us rather stand firmly on the sound 
educational policy that the junior col- 
lege is abundantly qualified to meet the 
full educational needs for two years be- 
yond high school graduation for all stu- 
dents who may desire to avail them- 
selves of its facilities. 

JoHN W. HARBESON 





PUEBLO PRESIDENT 


Dr. William Black has succeeded as 
president of Pueblo Junior College, 
Colorado, Charles Haines who is now 
serving in the U. S. Army. Dr. Black 
was formerly a member of the faculty 
at the University of Colorado and holds 
his doctorate in education from that 
institution. He was at one time Direc- 
tor of Teacher Training in Fort Scott 
Junior College, Kansas. Word has also 
been received that Dr. Haines who was 
inducted into the Army last May is now 
attending Officers’ Candidate School at 
Miami Beach, Florida where he is 
receiving training in air force adminis- 
tration. 
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Perfume and Rivets for Victory 
MARION E. ANELLO 


f™ Army officers were flying against 
unsurmountable odds under stormy 
skies in the Midwest one night last 
winter. Ice was forming fast on the 
plane’s wings. The men knew they 
couldn’t get the plane through. They 
knew they were faced with two alterna- 
tives—crash or “hit the silk.” Five 
men were relying completely now on 
five parachutes. Would the ’chutes 
work? The ’chutes did, and all five 
men are alive today to continue their 
work for Uncle Sam—one of the few 
times on record that an entire crew got 
out safely from a disabled craft. Here 
was a dramatic story of escape for a 
group of men. Behind it was an un- 
dramatic but just as important story 
of service on the part of a group of 
women, students at Weber College, Og- 
den, Utah, who had packed those para- 
chutes to save those five lives. In- 
structed by a woman, Mrs. Lucille 
Dowyear, they had learned parachute 
packing and rigging at nearby Hill 
Field. They had learned one way to 
“keep ’em flying.” They had shown 
one phase of womanpower in the junior 
college war effort. 


On the West coast this fall, a young 
woman in flying togs jumped into a 
plane as she had done dozens of times 
before as a Civilian Pilot Training stu- 
dent at Pasadena Junior College, Cali- 
fornia. ‘There were some things quite 
different this time, however—her plane 
was a military one, her destination the 
East coast, her job to ferry that plane 
3,000 miles across country for Uncle 














Marion ANELLO is editorial assistant in the 
Washington office of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 


Sam. But there was nothing different 
in the execution of her job—a day 
later she landed her plane safely just 
as she had done dozens of times before 
as a CPT student at Pasadena. She 
too had learned one way to “keep ’em 
flying.” She too had shown one phase 
of womanpower in the junior college 
war effort. 


Junior college womanpower at the 
bench and in the air—one could go on 
and on recounting actual incidents. One 
could, for instance, tell of the three 
young women graduates of CPT courses 
at Central Junior College, El Centro, 
California, who are now bulwarks of 
the Civil Air Patrol, actually in flight 
every day doing courier service for 
defense plants and the Army, carrying 
equipment, personnel, and messages 
and thus relieving Army men for com- 
bat duty. And one might add that it 
is not with any selfish thought of pub- 
licity that these women are taking 
over men’s jobs. If they are doing the 
“unusual,” it is only because their 
country needs the “unusual” done. We 
found it difficult in Washington, for ex- 
ample, to get information from Civil 
Aeronautics headquarters on actual 
numbers of women in the extremely 
important and often dangerous Civil 
Air Patrol work because, CAA officials 
report, women object to being set aside 
as a separate unit and have asked to 
be considered just a part of the whole 
organization. Civil Air Patrol’s intelli- 
gence officer, Kenneth Hoyt, adds “We 
like them—they’re a grand bunch of 
troopers.” 


One could tell of aeronautical train- 
ing for women at other junior colleges 
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—at Glendale Junior College, Califor- 
nia, where even the flight training in- 
structor is a woman, Miss Anne H. 
Rambo; at Stephens College, Missouri, 
where women are being trained not 
only as pilots but also for replacement 
work in communications, flight con- 
trol, and dispatching; at Gulf Park Col- 
lege, Mississippi, where for years women 
have been trained as aviators because 
their forward-looking president, Rich- 
ard Cox, has long believed that the 
fundamentals of aviation are worthy of 
a place in the curriculum of a junior 
college for women along with home 
economics and fine arts and has put 
this belief into practice. Now gradu- 
ates of these courses are ready to re- 
lieve men for combat duty and to ap- 
ply womanpower to victory. 


But there are too many other phases 
of womanpower in the junior college 
war effort to dwell any longer on 
women’s service in the air. Junior col- 
lege women are on the farm; at mach- 
ines; in uniform with the WAACS, the 
WAVES, the WAFS; on horseback; at 
the bedside of the sick; as well as in 
their ‘“‘usual’” places in the office at 
the typewriter, or in the home at the 
kitchen stove, feeding junior, and bol- 
stering family morale. Anna Louise 
Strong’s article on Russian women in 
the war effort appearing in the Septem- 
ber issue of Harper’s Bazaar has an 
American counterpart and might well 
have been written with the valiant 
American young women in mind. “So- 
viet women go in for both perfume and 
communism,” she says. “They run 
blast furnaces; they dig barefoot in the 
fields. They also pore over fashion 
magazines. They go in for sugar-beet 
raising, for parachute jumping, for Arc- 
tic exploring. In short, they go in 
for life. At present, due to a diabolic 
agency called Hitler, they go in single- 


mindedly for war.’’ If we are permitted 
to draw the obvious parallel—Ameri- 
can junior college women go in for per- 
fume and democracy. They weld, and 
rivet, and rig parachutes. They fly 
planes. They also pore over fashion 
magazines. They go in for helping 
with the harvests, husking corn, gather- 
ing cotton, tomatoes, or apples; they 
go in for nursing the sick and preparing 
their communities against enemy de- 
struction. In short, they go in for 
life. At present, due to a diabolic 
agency called Hitler, they go in single- 
mindedly for war. 


Taking these services one by one, 
we turn to junior college women work- 
ing for victory on the farms. Up in 
New England this fall, New Hampshire 
farmers, like farmers all over the coun- 
try, worried about who was going to 
help with their crops now that all the 
hired help was in the Army or in war 
industries. Colby Junior College women 
supplied one answer. They drew on 
overalls and went to work pruning apple 
trees, husking corn, and helped make 
another Thanksgiving a plentiful one 
for American families in spite of war 
on many fronts. 


Out in Arizona this fall, cotton grow- 
ers had a record crop more important 
this year than ever before, not only for 
civilian needs, but also because Ari- 
zona cotton is the long staple cotton, 
an excellent substitute for making para- 
chutes now that Japanese silk is not 
available. And Arizona produces four- 
fifths of all the long staple cotton in 
the entire country. But the boys who 
used to pick that cotton are now the 
ones using those parachutes and are 
not around for picking any more. So 
one day Phoenix Junior College coeds 
read something in their college news- 
paper which told them about the di- 
lemma and how they could help out. 
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This “something” wound up with the 
admonition: “All workers need to bring 
a clean sack, are urged to wear a sun 
hat, long sleeves, and low-heeled shoes.”’ 
Just like a man to think women 
wouldn’t know enough to leave high 
heels at home, or to think a coed would 
risk a new permanent wave in burning 
sun! But the coeds didn’t mind the 
condescending attitude; they’d do a 
man’s work in spite of it. Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays mornings dur- 
ing October and November they were 
at the corner of Central Avenue and 
McDowell Street in Phoenix with 
“clean sack,’”’ lunch bag and thermos of 
water under arm, sun hat, long sleeved 
shirt, and flat heels—ready for the 
special bus to take them to the cotton 
fields and to work toward victory. 


On the West Coast existed a similar 
manpower shortage and the same abun- 
dant crops. In San Fernando Valley, 
it was tomatoes that had to be picked. 
At Los Angeles City College, there were 
1,000 stars on the campus service flag 
representing Los Angeles City College 
men at the battle front and 12 gold 
stars for men killed in action. So again 
the women took over. The Women’s 
Physical Education Department spon- 
sored a plan whereby a different group 
of 38 women students left every week 
for a specially set up work camp in 
Reseda in San Fernando Valley for 
four consecutive weeks beginning Fri- 
day, October 23, and running right up 
to the Thanksgiving holiday. Each 
group lived, worked, and studied at 
the camp for a full week. All groups, 
entirely volunteer, were accompanied 
by two college instructors who served 
on 24-hour duty and who were also 
volunteers. Life at the San Fernando 
camp was severe for the young women 
but had many satisfactions. Students 
rose to the sound of taps at dawn and 


accepted strict discipline at all times. 
They were not permitted to leave the 
camp grounds except for work in the 
fields, no dates or visitors were allowed 
during the week, and they had to sub- 
mit to supervised study and rest pe- 
riods. But they accepted the discipline 
cheerfully, for as they stretched out on 
their iron cots under the San Fernando 
skies at night and thought of all the 
lugs of tomatoes they had turned in 
to the farmers that day, they were sat- 
isfied that they had been useful and 
had brought just a little closer to vic- 
tory their fellow students for whom 
those 1,012 stars shine on the campus 
service flag every day. 


Junior college women working for 
victory at machines are just as amaz- 
ing. ‘“Ma’s making bombers!” the head- 
lines screech. So is sister. At Santa 
Monica Junior College, California, near 
the home of the great Douglas bomb- 
ers, coeds are night-shift minded. Mary 
Mahoney, a little 18-year-old, five-foot- 
two brunette spends her days studying 
journalism, but her evenings working 
as a riveter at Douglas Aircraft. At 
Riverside Junior College, California, 
there are lady-riveters too. Merilyn De 
Armond glowed with satisfaction re- 
cently as a B-24 returned from Alaska 
to be repaired and she riveted on the 
patchwork as part of her job at nearby 
March Field. She admits that the first 
couple of hundred rivets she put in 
on planes had to come out again and 
that such mishaps as a pinched finger 
and dropping a riveting gun on her foot 
were a little discouraging, but now 
Merilyn is “on the line’ and happy 
that she is helping toward victory. 

Apparently there is no holding down 
Texas young women either. This fall, 
President James B. Boren of Hardin 
Junior College announced that the col- 
lege was opening its machine shop to 
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women by popular request. Now Har- 
din is training women in drill press and 
milling machine operation and in the 
reading of blue prints. At Weber Col- 
lege, Utah, women mechanic learners 
don dungarees, gloves, and transparent 
face-shields as they practice sheet metal 
repairing for work at the Ogden air 
depot, Hill Field. At Pasadena Junior 
College, California, women are flood- 
ing the defense training classes and in 
most of the college’s courses in airplane 
construction as many as three-fourths 
of the students are women. They are 
preparing to be among those five mil- 
lion women that Paul McNutt says in- 
dustry will require by July 1, 1943. 


Junior college women in uniform are 
proving another phase of womanpower 
in the war effort. Reports have been 
received from a number of junior col- 
leges who have already given former 
students and instructors to the WAACS, 
the WAVES, and the WAFS. Among 
these are Hershey Junior College, Penn- 


sylvania; Centenary Junior College, 
New Jersey; Ward-Belmont School, 


Tennessee; Lasell Junior College, Mas- 
sachusetts; Santa Monica Junior Col- 
lege, California; Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege, California; Cottey College, Mis- 
souri; Los Angeles City College, Calli- 
fornia; Northern Oklahoma Junior Col- 
lege; San Mateo Junior College, Cali- 
fornia; and Stephens College, Missouri. 
Most of these young women volun- 
teered at the very first announcement 
of organization of the women’s serv- 
ices. 


Down in Nashville, Tennessee, last 
September 10,:a flabbergasted Mrs. 
Fort, the mother of a Ward-Belmont 
graduate, Cornelia Fort, received the 
following wire from her daughter: “The 
heavens have opened up and rained 
blessings on me. The Army has de- 
cided to let women ferry ships and I’m 
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going to be one of them.” Later in the 
day, Mrs. Fort heard Cornelia’s ex- 
uberant voice over the ’phone rejoicing 
that she had just taken her flight test 
and had passed. She was now one of 
the WAFS (Women’s Auxiliary Ferry- 
ing Squadron) and the second volun- 
teer in the entire country at that! 

So great is student interest in the 
women’s uniformed services at Los An- 
geles City College that the college has 
had to appoint a special counselor for 
the young women planning to join one 
of the services. At Pennsylvania State 
College, including its four branch junior 
college centers, some 75 women have re- 
quested military training courses that 
would enable them to qualify for the 
WAACS or WAVES after graduation, 
for they are well aware that no weak- 
kneed Army is the goal. The ordinary 
male recruit’s initiation into Army life 
of drill, drill, and more drill applies also 
to the life of the recruits in the sister 
services. Evidence that the women 
mean business is seen, for example, in 
the following WAAC’s report of her 
daily life at Des Moines, Iowa, which 
comes to us from Lasell Junior Col- 
lege, Massachusetts: 

We wake up by intuition, or if we sleep until 
5:45 the First Sergeant’s whistle routs us out. 
At 6 o’clock the Post cannon goes off and our 
company falls in outside the barracks for the 
first formation of the day . . . Our first class 
is close order drill. We wear overshoes as the 
grass of the huge parade ground is soaking 
with dew . . . We march to all our classes... 
The last class of the afternoon is physical ex- 
ercises, known as P.E. No muscle of our bodies 
was forgotten in devising these calisthenics. 
Everyone’s favorite exercise is No. 8—Relax- 
ation!” .. . In the evening there is a compul- 
sory study hall, and there is usually a skirt to 
press or an errand at the PX before Taps, 
which sounds clearly over the parade ground 
at 11. 

As if anticipating just such a life 
for its graduates, Ogontz Junior Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, has for years hard- 
ened its women students through mili- 
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tary drill. A traditional feature of the 
athletic program, “planned to cultivate 
poise, initiative and good posture,” has 
been the regular military drill under 
Army officers. A competitive drill 
among the four women companies on 
campus is held in the spring and is as 
gala an affair as the usual women’s col- 
lege crowning of the May Queen. The 
event is known as “Drill Day” and is 
also participated in by the Alumnae 
who arrange a reunion each year at this 
time. 

Junior college women in uniform, 
however, are not necessarily only those 
drilling on foot or those at controls in 
the air. There is also, for instance, a 
Centenary Junior College young woman 
who serves on wheels—a lieutenant in 
charge of the AWVS Motor Corps at 
Floyd Bennett Field, New York. Then 
there are junior college women serving 
their country on horseback. Headed 
by Miss Marian E. Pettit, physical edu- 
cation instructor at Los Angeles City 
College, a feminine cavalry unit has 
been formed as an emergency group to 
rescue disaster victims in the San Fer- 
nando Valley and Hollywood Hills where 
automobiles cannot travel. Members 
of this unique organization have been 
busy this fall familiarizing themselves 
with the bridle paths and hillside fire- 
breaks in the area so they will be able 
to reach almost inaccessible spots even 
during a blackout. 


Junior college women are also in uni- 
form on another front—in the nurse’s 
traditional white. They are helping 
meet the need for those 65,000 nurses 
the government says will be required 
next year if the war continues. At Pas- 
adena Junior College the number of 
nurses in training has doubled with the 
declaration of war. The college has a 
cooperative program with the Hunting- 
ton Memorial Hospital of Pasadena, and 
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the Board of Education of the Pasadena 
Junior College District is financing the 
nurses’ training program as an integral 
part of the educational curriculum of 
the junior college. Other junior col- 
leges are also cooperating in their pre- 
nursing courses with hospitals in their 
vicinity. Centenary Junior College has 
planned its pre-nursing course in cooper- 
ation with Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York City, where students perform 
actual nursing duties and serve while 
they learn. Also significant are the nu- 
merous nursing and nurses’ aide courses 
offered at junior colleges in cooperation 
with the American Red Cross. Al- 
though service is given without pay, it 
is a valuable and much-needed service 
which the young women are happy to 
perform. 

La Sierra College, California, has de- 
veloped a women’s medical cadet corps 
similar to the corps which Seventh-day 
Adventist colleges have been organizing 
for young men who will enter noncom- 
batant service. Like the men, the young 
women are given a thorough and scien- 
tific training in field aid work and hos- 
pital service, and from the military 
standpoint, a technical training in drill, 
organization and military courtesies. 
Many of the women are also getting 
secretarial training and are fitting them- 
selves for the clerical and administrative 
activities of the nursing services with 
the armed forces. As rapidly as possible, 
the college is training women officers to 
take over the new women’s corps, and 
to organize similar corps in other col- 
leges. 

Women of course are also the tradi- 
tional child-rearers, and war continues 
them in that role in spite of other thrill- 
ing horizons which are opening up to 
them. There is a new angle to the old 
child-rearing occupation, however. Wo- 
men, once accustomed to minding their 
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own children and letting other people 
mind theirs as they pleased, are being 
called upon to take care of these other 
people’s children. Someone must care 
for children of working mothers all over 
the country who could not replace men 
in essential war services if tied down by 
household duties. In recognition of this 
need, junior colleges are organizing 
nursery schools. At Colby Junior Col- 
lege, the Nursery School was organized 
by the psychology department and 
trains students not only in child care 
but also in mass evacuation work. A 
group of 60 girls is now receiving this 
training and at the same time conduct- 
ing research on the effects of war upon 
young children. In other junior col- 
leges the young women are equally as 
determined that little Johnnie will be 
well taken care of while “ma’s making 
those bombers.” 


Women are the traditional morale- 
builders, but here too war has given their 
morale-building a new angle. The wife, 
who in peacetime properly thought her 
work done when Mr. Husband’s spirits 
were bolstered to the point of being 
unafraid to ask for that promised raise, 
finds herself in wartime bolstering the 
morale of other women’s husbands and 
other women’s sons. Canteen work, 
decorating USO rooms and running USO 
programs, “Victory” sings, camp and 
community entertainments, are all part 
of the wartime scene. Junior college 
women are fitting into this scene, some- 
times organizing activities as part of 
the college’s extracurricular program, 
sometimes as part of regular academic 
work as at San Bernardino Valley Jun- 
ior College where the drama department 
has taken over the responsibility of pro- 
viding entertainment for all the various 
Army posts in the vicinity. 

Thus it is on many kinds of fronts 
that junior college women serve—un- 
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afraid of attempting the unusual, un- 
ashamed of doing the usual. Courage 
and a strong desire to be of service are 
seeing them through. They may not 
have accomplished as yet all they can 
and hope to, but like the Riverside 
Junior College coed who had to pull out 
her first hundred rivets, who pinched 
her finger and dropped the riveting gun 
on her foot, they are now definitely “on 
the line.”’ 





SELLS PLANT TO ARMY 


Harrisburg Academy and Junior Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, which the September 
issue of the Juntor College Journal 
announced discontinuing junior college 
work this year, has sold its plant to the 
government for an Army Air Forces In- 
telligence School. 





WAR COORDINATOR 


Stephens College, Missouri, has ap- 
pointed a full-time coordinator of war 
activities. Dr. Marjorie Carpenter will 
serve in this capacity, correlating all 
work related to the war effort as well as 
acting as liaison officer between the col- 
lege and government offices in Washing- 
ton and industrial and war-training cen- 
ters to ascertain the nation’s needs in 
womanpower. 





HERSHEY RETAILING CLASS 


Members of the class in retailing at 
Hershey Junior College, Pennsylvania, 
have begun their duties in various de- 
partment stores under the college’s 
cooperative program in retailing. 
Through this program, students of re- 
tailing gain actual experience as sales- 
men in stores in the vicinity of the 
college and are given academic credit 
for their field work. 
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Junior College Education for Emergency 


ALINE WARD 


TT junior college has from its incep- 
tion stressed useful methods and ma- 
terials. In its attempts to prepare stu- 
dents to be accurate thinkers, responsive 
and responsible persons, skilled workers, 
and able men and women, it has in some 
measure forestalled emergency situa- 
tions.' The primal stress of the two-year 
unit has been to give the student, as 
concentratedly as possible, what he 
needs for his career, for intelligent cit- 
izenship, and for future development. \ 
In its maintenance of this code, it is 
not unready for the present. If the 
government’s utilization of colleges is 
imminent—and why not?—there will be 
small difficulty in adapting the junior 
college equipment and organization to 
mechanical, industrial, scientific, and in- 
terpretative needs. Mechanical, secre- 
tarial and business courses, scientific 
surveys, groundwork in English com- 
position and languages are already 
answers to immediate calls and because 
of the flexible character of our organi- 
zation we can alter rapidly as alteration 
inexorably continues. 


Within ourselves we must each year 
reexamine our curricula and procedures, 


a 








_ ALINE Warp has been in junior college work 
for more than 10 years and is now teaching 
at Fairmont Junior College, Washington, 
D. C. Although her teaching field is English 
and American literature, she has done ad- 
vanced work in education, psychology, and 
sociology. In writing the above article, Miss 
Ward undoubtedly drew upon her experience 
in all these fields as well as from a_back- 
ground of study in Europe—at the Sorbonne 
in Paris, the Universities of Goettingen and 
Leipsic in Germany, and Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in England. She also holds degrees 
from Hollins College, George Washington Uni- 
versity, and advanced credits from Bryn Mawr, 
Columbia, and the University of Michigan. 


for education is not worthy of its name 
if it is static when civilizations con- 
vulse. In a world transformed by Nazis 
and Japs we refuse to accept the philo- 
sophical bases of their material suc- 
cesses, we refuse “education for death” 
prescribed by them as essential to world 
domination, and we still refuse to instill 
into our young people the creed that 
ruthless cruelty is a sign of superiority 
and fitness to rule. How then construct 
a pattern of junior college education 
effective enough to insure us and many 
helpless peoples against aggression and 
still preserve ideals of human kindness 
without which no man can be safe and 
happy? Is there any possible leaven in 
the present urge, Get Tough’, hate your 
enemies so that you can destroy them 
without mercy? How prepare for vic- 
tory or compromise? In past times 
some have felt that business capital was 
ruthless; now some feel that labor is— 
or at least labor leaders. And almost in 
terror we ask if the mighty army we are 
mustering learns to fight violently as 
they must, will they ever recover ten- 
derness and mercy? If any teacher is 
wise enough to find a way of reconciling 
his students to conflicting admonitions 
he would do the world a service. But 
does the final answer depend upon the 
personal influence of teachers or upon 
the personal insight of the young people 
themselves? 

Mr. Davies, former ambassador to 
the U.S.S.R., has given us a key to the 
interpretation of the discipline which 
now unites Russia and gives the world 
hope of freedom and salvation. A com- 





1Get Tough by Capt. E. E. 
Britisher, now in the 
our armed forces. 


Fairbairn, a 
nited States to instruct 
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pany, marching along the road, by its 
precision inspired the admiration of a 
foreign spectator. ‘But where are the 
officers?” “There are no officers; each 
man is his own officer,” was the expla- 
nation. In educational journals of 10 
years ago we can read much of interest 
about the final rejection by the Russians 
of our “progressive” school system 
which, in imitation of the American 
democratic way, Russia had attempted. 
A change of commissars was neces- 
sary and even their school equipment 
and entire organization was scrapped, 
but the overthrow of the laissez faire 
program meant complete personal dis- 
cipline, within and without, and many 
old forms of school compulsions were 
restored. It is true that these, our 
good allies now, once used forces which 
we would abrogate if possible, yet they 
have evidently attained “Obedience to 
the Unenforceable”’* toward which 
standard we must look if ever again 
we are to attain the good life. Russia’s 
emphasis upon cooperative rather than 
individualistic procedures while we con- 
tinued our stress in the formative years 
of elementary and secondary schools 
upon the child-centered rather than 
group benefit program, may account in 
some measure for our losing grip upon 
the “‘globe” once in our hands and for 
our reluctance and unpreparedness even 
now to open a second front against our 
common enemy. 


“Every person has two educations— 
one which he receives from others and 
one, more important, which he gives 
himself.”* If the schools continue fail- 
ure to insist upon self-control and self- 
discipline, our boys and girls will not 
have the “steel” and insight to carry on. 





2Article by Lord Moulton, first printed in 
July 1924 Atlantic: reprinted in July 1942 
issue under title “Law and Manners.” 


*Gibbon: quoted in the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal (July 1942). 
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In talking recently with a _ splendid 
mother of unusual background, travel, 
education and common sense, who has 
boys of all ages, I was interested to hear 
her say that she hoped now, at last, 
schools would do away with so much 
useless “stuff.” When I began enumer- 
ating subjects which I consider neces- 
sary—mathematics, applied sciences, 
languages, especially English, she in- 
terrupted me. “American history—why 
give it in every grade ‘and through high 
school? And now my Jack in 9th grade 
has failed it.” That his casualty is not 
the fault of the curriculum but of meth- 
ods, I counter-argued boldly. And bold 
to meet the challenge, I consented to 
tutor the boy for his make-up exami- 
nation! Not having taught American 
history in countless years may be of 
advantage to me in the project. Method 
is my only qualification. What he 
learns will depend on himself and he 
will need discipline of mind and body 
(for we study in sight of an enticing 
swimming pool). 

We of the junior college can and 
Should atempt to remedy, among re- 
curring freshmen and in adult extension 
classes, the apparent poverty in intel- 
ligent interpretation and appreciation 
of our historical, literary, and ideologi- 
cal heritages. With our distinctive, 
brief education for useful living, stress- 
ing vocational, industrial, and all hu- 
manizing agencies, we tune our ears 
carefully to suggestions from these im- 
portant activity factors in our national 
survival. A recent plea to the National 
Education Association from the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers* 
for more classroom attention to Amer- 
ican history, aligns itself absolutely with 
our immediate aims. The _ industrial 





‘Quoted in New York Times, June 21, 1942. 
In a survey of 690 colleges and universities, 
587,554 students, only 9% are taking Ameri- 
can history. 
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executive, moreover, needs us, faced as 
he is with such confusion as Detroit 
factories now present; when every na- 
tionality fights with every other; where 
southern whites Ku-Klux Negroes and 
Jews; where communists, white and 
black, are opposed by militant Cath- 
olics and professed Fascists; where the 
satanic genius of Hitlerism runs ram- 
pant in factional strife “to prevent even 
able and honest men_ working to- 
gether.””® 

What is the state of the Union? While 
Nazis and Japs deify their rulers and 
countries, while their loyalties are un- 
questioning, their faith unbounded be- 
cause they were educated in such 
faith, we employ “freedom for the in- 
dividual” and the “four freedoms” as 
our national catchwords. But asking 
our industrial friends what kind of 
apocalyptic American history course can 
achieve the now essential faith, loyalty, 
and cooperation, we practical educators 
may wager confidently that these ele- 
ments have been or will be, according 
to our code, a vital concern of the junior 
colleges. 

Those of our own 1942 senior class 
in June, catapulted into secretarial, 
merchandizing, and various government 
jobs which would scarcely wait upon 
graduation, know something at least 
about American literature. I have 
long advocated replacing our _per- 
sistent requirement of the traditional 
survey course in English literature with 
four centuries of American literature, the 
only hindrance to such procedure being 
departmental stipulations of four-year 
colleges in transfer cases. Consultation 
with Dr. Eells two years ago embold- 
ened me to devote at least 10 of the 
32 weeks of my course to a mature 
though rapid rehearsal of our nineteenth 
century writers. I failed, however, to 





‘Life magazine, August 17, 1942. 
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sense the response to Mark Twain, 
Whitman, Thoreau, Emerson, Melville, 
and Henry Adams that had been ac- 
corded the great English poets, novel- 
ists and essayists. I attribute much of 
this lack of enthusiasm to my own ap- 
proach for although I have sat under 
the brilliantly illuminating lectern of 
Howard Mumford Jones, our foremost 
interpreter, I have not yet seen the 
“oreat light.” I shall not cease my 
efforts, however, until I can present 
to my class at least one century of 
American literature with the same ideo- 
logical insight and effect produced by 
my picture of seventeenth century Eng- 
land. A teacher must be very “ripe” 
for any survey course truly typical of 
junior college planning for concentra- 
tion upon essential, crucial points. 


Dr. Schwab, in The Fight for Educa- 
tion, asserts that four out of six college 
professors whose specialized training and 
research necessitated the rigorous, iso- 
lated life of the medieval monk, find un- 
dergraduate teaching irrelevant to their 
interests, must be re-educated in the 
colleges which they staff, and “this oc- 
curs, if at all, erratically and imper- 
fectly as any other accident.” Yet it 
is, after all, the professors who teach 
the students and upon them rests the 
grasp of things that were, are, and are 
to come. In our junior college scheme 
of things, the lecturer himself is 
not nearly as important as the stu- 
dent’s response to him. So we seek un- 
ceasingly to find individuals whose 
idealism, patriotism, and _ intellectual 
illuminations are adequate and inte- 
grated. (And we wonder if the soph- 
omore B.A. graduate even with his addi- 
tional two years of research will ever be 
equipped to meet our demands.) 


In interviewing a prospective teacher 
for history and economics I once asked 
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(informally over a luncheon plate) her 
idea of the best presentation of Amer- 
ican history. ‘“Pictorially, biograph- 
ically and, beginning with the present 
in Washington, work back to an under- 
standing of what and where we are 
now.” The woman was psychic, for 
she further mentioned James Truslow 
Adams as favorite reference and, for 
economics, the studies of Stewart Chase. 
We have never had a better teacher. She 
saw the whole and its parts in their 
proportionate values. She made our 
students understand our own govern- 
mental agencies and other significant 
governmental movements. She stressed 
the strongholds of democracy, England 
and especially Switzerland, source of 
“initiative” and “referendum,” a re- 
public which trusts every man, even in 
peace, with his own weapon, thus en- 
couraging individual judgment and col- 
lective protection. 


We have long agreed then that sub- 
ject matter is not as important as 
teacher qualification but we must still 
seek curricula which will encompass the 
measure of our present state. The task 
is not easy and engenders much argu- 
ment. Each specialist will honestly be- 
lieve that within his own realm he can 
find material adapted to the ironizing 
and socialization of our youth. Psychol- 
ogy, sociology, technology, economics, 
physiology and philosophy, including 
all the humanities, assume daily new 
aspects, and teachers must be capable 
of interpreting kaleidoscopic phases to 
the inexperienced under their jurisdic- 
tion and influence. We also find im- 
promptu classes starting up on cam- 
puses everywhere, classes in military 
history and geography, camouflage (in 
art departments), gasoline engine mech- 
anisms, typewriting (extra-curricular), 
shooting, speaking foreign languages, 
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meteorology, nursing, and_ countless 
other useful subjects, the instructors 
often keeping just a step ahead of their 
volunteer students. And we stand in- 
dicted if our spiritual qualities do not 
keep pace with our mental, if our in- 
sight and articulate representations fail 
to maintain a balance of will and spirit 
and mind among those for whom we are 
educationally and individually account- 
able. | 

All of which adds up to prove that 
a liberal arts program can merge with 
useful practical curricula, the distinc- 
tion between education for culture and 
education for useful living being chiefly 
that of approach, of broad or narrowed 
aims, of breadth, depth, and accent. 
Those who believe they can successfully 
follow the Chicago ideal will most prob- 
ably find themselves caught up with us 
in the maelstrom of present demands 
and forcibly stress the applied scientific 
aspect of every subject. 

It is not, however, only in college that 
one is prepared for response to emer- 
gency. His whole life is an accumula- 
tion, a preparation which will govern 
his decisions and actions in a crisis. In 
the emergency of war he will act in 
accordance with what he has built up 
within himself. The day after Pearl 
Harbor a junior student at Princeton, 
the only child of adoring parents, 
phoned his father that he was volunteer- 
ing immediately for air service. A few 
weeks later I saw his photograph in 
uniform and I shall never forget that 
handsome smiling face. Recently his 
aunt wrote me: “John has been at 
home; he is in fine fettle and looks very 
fit. This army training and discipline 
is splendid for these spoiled children.” 
“Not spoiled,” I wrote back, “you 
mean ‘pampered’; John evidently could 
not be spoiled, and I know he will be 
among our bravest defenders.” For it 
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is in his blood and bone; background 
and ideal prepared him for his quick 
decision and subsequent complete sub- 
mission to rigid rule. ‘With a billion 
wild horses running amuck’® we ask 
the age-old question: “Where are the 
riders with their twirling ropes; where 
the light-hearted youths to mount, be 
thrown, and rise to mount again?’” 
To which we have the answer in John 
Carter and his kind. 

We who fight in word or deed for 
freedoms have first to learn and teach 
our students that achievement, supreme 
and final, lies in the ordered precision of 
group discipline rather than in individ- 
ual culture, that groups can and will 
accomplish together that which is for- 
ever impossible without collective ef- 
fort. We must often remind ourselves 
and our students that in the preserva- 
tion of worthwhile ideologies we are 
obligated to merge into the dualism of 
leadership and followership. How best 
attain this combination? 

Upon the answer rests the fate of the 
world and upon us as junior college 
instructors in present and future living 
rests the responsibility of running the 
thread of idealism through whatever 
subjects and materials we present. 





HEAD OF MARTIN COLLEGE 


Robert Burnard Stone is the new 
president of Martin College, Tennessee. 
During the past year, he has been dean 
of Cumberland University and prior to 
that served as instructor of mathematics 
at Martin. For more than 20 years, he 
has held administrative positions in Ten- 
nessee public schools. He _ received 
his bachelor’s degree from Peabody Col- 
lege in 1938 and his master’s from the 
Same institution in 1931. 





*Stewart Chase, Men and Machines. 
‘Anglo-Saxon poem, The Wanderer. 
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DR. DAVIES’ JUDGMENT 


Readers who profited from Dr. Evan 
Davies’ illuminating discussion of “The 
British 18-19-Year-Old in Wartime” in 
the November Junior College Journal 
will be interested in the following 
statement from this distinguished Brit- 
ish educator regarding the significance 
of work in business education in war- 
time. It is quoted from an editorial 
which he contributed to the October 
1942 issue of the Dictaphone Educa- 


tional Forum. 

In the writer’s opinion, therefore, it might 
be worthwhile for public and private schools 
in this country, equipped to teach business 
subjects, to organize similar intensive courses 
in their various subjects, after ascertaining the 
demands of the Government and war indus- 
tries in their immediate communities. 

There should be a thorough recognition of 
the fact that the war effort cannot succeed 
if any of the important segments of the pat- 
tern of victory is missing. A shortage of 
clerical workers with the necessary skills may 
lead to “bottlenecks” quite as easily as the 
shortage of raw materials or manual workers. 
Therefore, this whole question deserves the 
most serious attention of those in authority. 
Judging from our experience in Britain, no 
matter how alarming the shortage of trained 
office workers may be today, it will be much 
more acute in 1943. 





PRESIDENT AT SNEAD 


Festus M. Cook, succeeds J. W. 
Broyles as president of Snead Junior 
College, Alabama. Dr. Broyles recently 
resigned to become president of West 
Virginia Wesleyan College. Dr. Cook 
has served as high school principal in 
Birmingham, Alabama, as head of the 
department of economics and sociology 
in the State Teachers College at Flo- 
rence, Alabama, and as principal of 
Walker County High School, Alabama. 
He has his A.B. from Birmingham- 
Southern, M.A. from the University of 
Alabama, graduate credits from Colorado 
State College of Education, and an hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Humanities 
from Athens College, Alabama. 

















Should Instructors Have Work Experience? 
GEORGE A. GILGER, JR. 


T= trend of junior colleges away 
from the preparatory function and 
toward the terminal function presents 
a problem in the qualifications of in- 
structors. The problem is to determine 
the practical work experience, other 
than teaching, necessary as a qualifica- 
tion for junior college instructors in 
vocational, terminal courses. This is 
one of a series of problems arising from 
how to evaluate certain professional 
activities. These activities are recog- 
nized but not evaluated in the in-service 
study and training requirements pre- 
scribed for teachers by the New York 
State Education Department. The pro- 
fessional activities include member- 
ship in study groups for professional 
and cultural improvement, employment 
by a recognized institution of higher or 
professional education to teach pro- 
fessional courses, travel, educational 
research, authorship, occupational 
experience (other than teaching), lead- 
ership in extra-school activities, leader- 
ship in professional associations and 
leadership in appropriate community 
activities. 








Georce A. GIceER, Jr., is not a stranger to 
our readers. Biographical data appeared on 
him in last January’s issue of the Journal in 
connection with his article, “New Types of 
Junior Colleges in New York.” By way of a 
brief reminder—he is at present instructor in 
industrial chemistry at New York State Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute, Canton, and 
is really one of New York State’s pioneers in 
the public junior college field. In 1937, he 
introduced at the state institute at Canton the 
only public, two-year chemistry curriculum of 
junior college grade in the state. From 1934- 
37, he was acting director of the Emergency 
Collegiate Centers, junior colleges located in 
11 towns in central New York and supervised 
by the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse University. 


In studying the problem it will be 
necessary to establish criteria of ap- 
propriate work experience and to con- 
struct a measure of such experience. 
This qualification is implied in special 
requirements for instructors in voca- 
tional, terminal courses but is not often 
specifically treated. The purpose of this 
article is to discuss and state the prob- 
lem and not to propose a solution. 

This discussion assumes a firm belief 
in practical work experience as a qualifi- 
cation for junior college instructors. 
Actual full time employment and earn- 
ing a living by such work are what are 
meant by the phrase. It is absurd to 
think of an instructor without the view- 
point obtained from such employment 
preparing junior college students for 
industrial work. The exclusive emphasis 
on graduate courses and on professional 
courses is in part due to the fact that 
the colleges act as accrediting agencies 
to certify to the completion of such 
work. An accrediting agency of the state 


education departments to evaluate in 


units equivalent to semester hours credit 
for practical work experience and other 
professional activities not credited by 
the colleges might bring about recogni- 
tion of such work. 

In the present emergency defense 
training teaching is being done by per- 
sons who are not professional instructors 
but who have been recruited from trades 
and professions. One may well reason 
that if nonprofessional instructors can 
qualify on the basis of general education 
and vocational experience then certainly 
professional instructors should have at 
least some vocational experience of a 
real and not of a psuedo nature. 
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Studies of the qualifications of junior 
college instructors are numerous and 
the recommendations of crediting as- 
sociations are available. Such studies 
extend through a number of years and 
in the aggregate are quite comprehen- 
sive. However, in most cases the voca- 
tional experience qualification for junior 
college instructors is not included. Sea- 
shore discusses the philosophy of re- 
quirements but mentions no _ specific 
qualifications. He says in part: 

The staff must be organized with special 
reference to teaching ability, the ability to 
generalize, interpret, and inspire, and the abil- 
ity to throw itself wholeheartedly into a 
student-centered and functional program.! 

A comprehensive discussion of junior 
colleges in the North Central Associa- 
tion has been written by Clarence Emil 
Meyer.” He has covered in some detail 
their status, standards, objectives and 
faculties. Lloyd A. Garrison has recently 
written a comprehensive dissertation cov- 
ering the preparation of junior college 
instructors and has made certain rec- 
ommendations regarding their future 
training.* He has described and inter- 
preted this work in two articles in the 
Junior College Journal.’ Garrison advo- 
cates the special preparation of instruc- 
tors for the junior college field rather 
than the recruiting of them from high 
school teachers or college instructors. 
He also presents recommendations re- 
garding subject matter education, pro- 
fessional teacher training, guidance 
education and previous teaching expe- 





1C. E. Seashore, The Junior College Move- 
net, Henry Holt, New York, 1940, pp. 80-81, 


2C. E. Myer, The Public Junior Colleges in 
the North Central Association, Doctorate dis- 
Ssertation manuscript, University of North 
Dakota, 1939. 


SL. A. Garrison, Junior College Teachers: 
Their Academic and Professional Education, 
Doctorate dissertation manuscript, Yale Uni- 
versity, 1940. 


‘L. A. Garrison, “Preparation of Junior 
College Instructors.” Junior College Journal 
(November 1941) 12:13-141, and (December 
1941), 12 :204-209. 
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rience. Most of his findings and rec- 
ommendations apply solely to junior 
colleges performing preparatory or gen- 
eral terminal functions. He does mention 
briefly preparation of instructors for 
vocational courses: 


The emphasis becomes more important as 
the vocational and terminal phases of junior 
college education are more frequently ac- 
cepted as the responsibility of the local jun- 
ior college. These enlarged responsibilities 
also require a different kind of proficiency and 
knowledge from instructors. Courses of study 
in the vocational fields which can be appro- 
priately taught at this level require the in- 
structor to have, first of all, competence in 
the particular field taught. This ability can 
often be acquired best in the actual pursuit 
of the vocation and in itself it may require 
no formal collegiate training.5 

These references indicate that the 
matter of vocational experience is recog- 
nized but they also indicate that there 
is a lack of quantitative measurement 
of qualifications for junior college in- 
structors in the matter of practical 


work experience. 


Experience Requirement 


The vocational experience require- 
ment has been set up very largely on 
the basis of subjective philosophy rather 
than as an objectively arrived at con- 
clusion. However, the authority, fre- 
quency and sincerety of the subjective 
opinions are of sufficient extent to war- 
rant mentioning. Frank Cushman, 
Chief, Industrial Service, United States 
Office of Education states: 

Fifth, the instructors of both shop and 
related subjects must meet all provisions of 
the state plan as to qualifications. You can- 
not have a professor who has never had 
any practical experience, teaching a practical 
subject, and call it a vocational course from 
the standpoint of Federal aid. A man must 
have practical as well as educational quali- 


fications.® 
The 1931 study of technical institutes 


by the Society for the Promotion of 





SIbid., pp. 205-6. 
‘Frank Cushman, “Junior College and Vo- 
cational Education.” Junior College Journal 


(May 1938), 8:417-22. 
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Engineering Education lists industrial 
experience among the qualifications most 
emphasized. The study reports that 
some of the best teachers have been 
developed from young college graduates 
after two or three years of good engin- 
eering or industrial experience.’ 


The Terminal Education Monograph 
No. 1 prepared for the Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education con- 
tains a number of annotations which spe- 
cifically mention vocational experience 
as a qualification for junior college in- 
structors.2 Merton E. Hill who has 
made many contributions to junior col- 
lege literature emphasizes the training of 
instructors for the semiprofessional and 
completion subjects and indicates that: 
“Teachers in mechanical arts should be 
expert mechanics.”® In 1929 and again 
in 1931 Robert Hoover Spahr in dis- 
cussing the needs met by technical in- 
stitute courses asserts that junior col- 
leges are not suited to meet such needs 
but could be made so through curricu- 
lar changes and acquisition of adequate 
equipment, together with a practical 
and qualified teaching personnel.’® In 
1931 and 1933 Raymond E. Davis 
writing on _ semiprofessional training 
expresses the belief that requirements 
for instructors in  semiprofessional 
courses must be changed to recognize 
the importance of practical experience 
and that the staffs must be recruited 
from the industries themselves. He re- 
gards as the most serious problem in de- 
veloping semiprofessional curricula that 
of the instructor, who must have practi- 
cal experience as well as academic train- 
ing." Walter Murray in 1938 states 





a E. Wichenden and others, op. cit., p. 


*‘L. E. Engleman, and W. C. Eells, The Lit- 
erature of Junior College Terminal Education, 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Washington, D. C., 1941. 

*Tbid., pp. 34, 89. 

1°Tbid., pp. 268, 269. 

UTbid., pp. 219, 265. 
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in an article on interior decoration in 
junior colleges that: ‘The instructors 
should have had experience as actual 
decorators or display men to supplement 
their academic training.’?* Russell L. 
West in 1939 expresses the belief that 
instructors in aviation courses in junior 
colleges should have had practical ex- 
perience.’* John N. Given in 1939 asks 
that teacher training institutions give 
credit for successful business experience 
to those who teach salesmanship." 


The idea of practical vocational ex- 
perience for junior college instructors 
giving vocational, terminal courses has 
behind it the subjective approval of a 
number of agencies. These include state 
education departments in their teacher 
and guidance counselor certifications, 
the United States Office of Education, 
the Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education, and _ individuals 
writing in the fields of the training of 
teachers for instruction in the semi- 
professions. The idea rests upon well- 
founded common sense but needs objec- 
tive confirmation. There seems to be 
little challenge to the declaration that 
in order to train students for industry 
an instructor should have the “feel” of 
industry from practical experience. How- 
ever, no quantitative estimate of the 
weight of this qualification has been 
offered. 


Experience Requirements 


The State of New York has six pub- 
licly supported technical institutes. 
These institutes are classified as ter- 
minal vocational junior colleges. They 
do not offer preparatory or general ter- 
minal courses. While certificates are not 
required for teaching in these technical 
institutes, the vocational employment 





137Tbid., p. 284. 
187 bid., p. 272. 
MI bid., p. 260. 
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requirements are very much the same as 
those for certification to teach technical 
or trade subjects in the high schools.’ 
In the technical institutes the qualifica- 
tions for teachers tend to be an ex- 
tension of the qualifications for high 
school teaching rather than a modifica- 
tion of qualifications for junior col- 
lege instructors. Since, experimentally 
at least, some New York State technical 
high schools are introducing fifth year 
work one may expect on overlapping 
of teacher qualifications for the ninth 
to twelfth and the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years. The following qualifica- 
tions for instructors in New York State’s 
technical institutes are a minimum, not 
an optimum or a maximum. The actual 
training and experience are usually 
greater: 


Teachers:——all persons who are recom- 
mended to the Regents for appointment as 
teachers of trade or technical subjects must 
meet the following requirements: 

a. Teachers of technical and related sub- 
jects: graduation from a college with major 
preparation in the field which they are to 
teach; three years of appropriate practical 
employment experience; and 18 semester 
hours of professional teacher training, 12 of 
which may be completed within three years 
from date of appointment. 

b. Teachers of trade subjects: a satisfac- 
tory general education; nine years of appro- 
priate apprentice and journeyman experience 
in the trade to be taught; and 32 semester 
hours of professional teacher training, 26 
semester hours of which may be completed 
within three years from date of appoint- 
ment.16 


The instances cited show that the 
New York State Education Department 
is recognizing the practical work expe- 
rience qualification for high school, 





®Certification Bulletin No. 2. University of 
the State of New York Bulletin. Certificates 
for Teaching Service. The University of the 
~—y Ng! — York Press, Albany, N. Y. 1936. 
*L. A. Wilson, The Organization and Con- 
tent a the Vocational, sohwioal and Indus- 
urses in the State Schools of Agricul- 
ture, Located at Alfred Tatowrelte St. 
Lawrence University, Morrisville and Delhi. 
uthorized Plan for the School Year 1938-39. 
Ibany, N. Y. 1938. p. 3. 
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trade and industrial teachers and for 
junior college instructors. 


Quantitative Studies 


The extreme case for industrial expe- 
rience is presented by the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education. 
These excerpts will suffice to illustrate 
the point of view: 

The heads of schools, in eight out of ten 
cases, prefer to obtain men from industry 
and to train them as needed rather than to 
take men already in the teaching profes- 
sion. The other two follow the same plan 
to a limited degree.1? 

While most of the directors prefer men 
of college training few insist rigidly upon it. 
Previous teaching experience is stressed by 
but one man, and then only on a par with 
other qualities. Eleven of the twelve who 
expressed themselves consider industrial ex- 
perience highly essential. All agree, how- 
ever, in placing highest weight on persona! 
characteristics such as moral character, lead- 
ership, common sense, ability to maintain 
morale and interest, and the like. 18 

The above excerpts give the subjective 
opinions of the heads of 12 schools on 
the industrial experience qualification 
for instructors. More objective data 
regarding the instructional staffs are 
available from the same source. In all, 
239 persons reporting from 10 of the 
institutions show that 70 per cent hold 
college degrees. In contrast to the varia- 
tions in the academic qualifications of 
the 239 teachers the nonteaching expe- 
rience was much more uniform. Only 
four per cent of the entire group had 
no industrial experience before entering 
teaching. The extent of the industrial 
experience ranges from one to 35 years. 
The median period is about five years.?® 

There is available similar objective 
data from 50 instructors composing the 
total of the instructional staffs of three 
New York State Agricultural and Tech- 





1™W. E. Wickenden, and others. 
152-153. 

I bid., p. 153. 

197 bid., pp. 151, 152. 
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nical Institutes.2° Of these, 82 per cent 
hold college degrees. With the excep- 
tion of one instructor of academic 
subjects in each school (six per cent in 
all) each of the instructors has had prac- 
tical experience in addition to teaching. 


The 47 New York State Technical 
instructors in vocational subjects include 
19 in agriculture, 15 in industry, and 
13 in home economics. The average 
number of years of industrial experience 
of the 15 industrial instructors is 10.6 
years which may be contrasted with 
the median of five years found for 
the 239 in the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education 
Study. For the agricultural group of 
19 in addition to each being farm reared 
the average years of other than teaching 
experience after completing formal edu- 
cation is 2.4 years. For the 13 home 
economics group the average number of 
years of other than teaching experience 
is 6.8 years. Such practical experience 
represents compliance with the Federal 
laws under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts as in- 
terpreted by the United States Office 
of Education. Among the ‘tems listed 
in the topical outline for state plans to 
be reported by the state boards for 
vocational education are qualifications 
for instructors. For agriculture instruc- 
tors the item of farm experience is 
listed ;?2_ for home economics instructors 
the items of homemaking and teaching 
experience are listed;** and for trade 
and industrial education supervision, 
trade experience is listed.2* In each of 





2G. A. Gilger Jr., A Comparative Study of 
the School Populations of the New York State 
Schools of Agriculture at Alfred, Canton and 
Morrisville. Canton, N. Y. 1941. p. 20. 

2Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1. 
Statement of Policies for Administration of 
Vocational Education. U. S. Dept. of the 
Interior, Office of Education. Government 
Printing Office. Revised Feb. 1937. 

2Tbid., p. 109. 

30 bid., p. 117. 

IT bid., p. 81. 
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these rulings the qualifications of voca- 
tional experience, other than teaching, 
are Clearly stated. 


Problem of the 20 Per Cent 


Eighty per cent of the graduates of 
junior college terminal courses will 
present no problem to college directors 
of admission or to accrediting associa- 
tions. There will be no problem of 
credit because the 80 per cent will 
not ask for it. The other 20 per cent 
are likely to decide after completing 
the terminal courses that they wish 
to attend degree-granting institutions. 
These students will ask for credit for 
the work completed in their terminal 
courses. The problem will be analog- 
ous but not identical with that which 
the colleges have faced in allowing en- 
trance credit for commercial and shop 
courses completed in high school. The 
one phase that is considered, from the 
point of view herein, is to what extent 
colleges and accrediting associations will 
recognize junior colleges whose faculties 
include instructors that have obtained 
subject matter knowledge in the actual 
pursuit of a vocation which in itself 
may require no formal collegiate train- 
ing. In those colleges where course 
content and curriculum requirements are 
rigidly set for lower division work some 
liberalization would be necessary in 
crediting courses as well as in accredit- 
ing instructors. 


Summary 


The problem of vocational experience 
is one of a series of problems arising 
from how to evaluate certain professional 
activities. The matter of vocational ex- 
perience is likely to become more and 
more a problem in the qualification of 
junior college instructors as more and 
more vocational, terminal courses are 
introduced in the junior colleges. The 
present qualifications for junior college 
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instructors are based largely on degrees, 
professional teacher training courses and 
previous teaching experience. In the 
future training of personnel specifically 
for junior college instructors in the 
vocational fields, some weight must be 
given to the qualification of vocational 
experience. This has long been rec- 
ognized and is mentioned by several 
writers including Hill, Spahr, Davis, 
Murray, West, Givens, Garrison and 
others. Two studies have been pub- 
lished giving quantitative data in terms 
of years of practical work experience of 
junior college instructors. The United 
States Office of Education, the New 
York State Education Department, and 
other state education departments re- 
quire practical work experience as a 
qualification for teachers in high schools 
and to some extent in junior colleges. 
Most of these present qualifications 
have been arrived at by the subjective 
opinion of supervisors and administra- 
tors. Granting the competency of these 
persons for subjective opinions does 
not eliminate the need for objective 
information. Probably most of these 
administrators would welcome greater 
objectivity. 





NORTH CENTRAL MEMBERSHIP 


Junior colleges are represented on all 
three of the organized commissions of 
the North Central Association, accord- 
ing to the latest roster of the Associa- 
tion. James Rae, director of Mason 
City Junior College, Iowa, is vice-chair- 
man of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools. Other members are J. A. Lar- 
son, president of Little Rock Junior 
College, Arkansas; J. W. Ramsey, presi- 
dent of Fort Smith Junior College, 
Arkansas; and A. M. Hitch, superin- 
tendent of Kemper Military School, 
Missouri. The Commission on Colleges 
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and Universities includes Albin C. Bro, 
president of Frances Shimer College, 
Illinois; R. D. Chadwick, dean of Du- 
luth Junior College, Minnesota; and 
J. E. Shedd, president of Scottsbluff 
Junior College, Nebraska. B. Lamar 
Johnson, dean of Stephens College, Mis- 
souri, is a member of the Commission 
on Research and Service, and also of the 
Steering Committee of the Commission. 
Arthur Andrews, president of Grand 
Rapids Junior College, Michigan, is a 
member of the Committee on the Eval- 
uation of Accrediting Procedures. 





DEATH OF A. P. WHITE 


Word has been received of the death 
of Dr. A. P. White, president of Lind- 
sey Wilson Junior College, Kentucky. 
Dr. White had been associated with 
Lindsey Wilson since 1923, first as dean 
and instructor of history, and since 1932 
as president of the institution. 





COURSE IN CLINICAL LAB 


Evanston Collegiate Institute, Illin- 
ois, is offering this fall a course in 
Clinical Laboratory Technique for stu- 
dents interested in service as hospital 
and commercial laboratory technicians, 
nurses, teachers, and receptionists in 
doctors’ offices. Actual laboratory prac- 
tice is given in taking blood counts, 
blood types, urinalyses, and the Kahn 
and Mantoux tests. A nurses’ aid 
course offered under the supervision of 
the Red Cross is a valuable optional 
part of the training. 





PFEIFFER DEAN 


G. G. Starr, superintendent of schools, 
Arcanum, Ohio, has been appointed dean 
of instruction of Pfeiffer Junior College, 
North Carolina. 

















Objectives of a Private Junior College 
FRANK CILLIE 


HE remarkably rapid growth in the 

enrollments of private junior col- 
leges places upon us the responsibility 
of adapting ourselves to render our stu- 
dents the service for which they come to 
us. Why do students choose to spend 
(or why do their parents choose for 
them) one or two years in a private 
junior college, rather than in the lower 
division of an equally good four-year 
institution? Why do they come to us, 
rather than go to senior colleges with 
comparable fees whose campuses may 
be as beautiful, whose faculties, li- 
braries and equipment are not infre- 
quently superior, whose curricula are 
more extensive, and whose diplomas 
carry more prestige? 

One can arrive at an approximation 
of the reasons why our students come 
to us—and, therefore, of what they 
really expect us to do for them—only by 
a careful search for these reasons among 
the students and their parents. To look 
back at one’s own college career in an 
effort to find out why people go to jun- 
ior colleges is not very useful. Of the 








FrANK CILLIE was academic dean of Mon- 
ticello College, Illinois, when he wrote the 
above article for us, but he has recently become 
more closely connected with the war effort and 
is now serving with the Office of War Informa- 
tion, New York City. Dr. Cillié was born 
of Huguenot stock in Stellenbosch, Union of 
South Africa, in 1908. He received his B. A. 
from the University of South Africa, M. A. 
from the University of Pretoria, South Africa, 
and Ph.D. in education from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was South African Carnegie Fel- 
low of the University of London from 1936-37, 
and Scholar of the Advanced School of Edu- 
cation, Columbia University, 1937-39. For the 
past three years, he has been with Monticello 
College. He is author of Centralization or 
Decentralization? —A Study in Educational 
Adaptation, published in 1940. 


34 teaching faculty members of at least 
one rather representative private junior 
college, every one spent his under- 
graduate years in a four-year college. 
They went to Harvard or Yale or Stan- 
ford or Wellesley or Mount Holyoke or 
Toronto or Oxford, but not to any of 
our well-known junior colleges. 


Two observations are suggested by 
the fragmentary data which the writer 
has been able to obtain from students 
and their parents as to the reasons which 
led them to choose a junoir college. 
The first is that the “desire to obtain 
a sound academic education” is not 
a primary factor in the choice of the 
junior college type of education as 
against senior college lower division 
education. A student who had this mo- 
tive uppermost in his mind would tend 
to decide against a junior college and 
in favor of senior college education. 
Having once decided in favor of a junior 
college, for reasons later to be con- 
sidered, a student’s desire for a “sound 
academic education” would certainly 
influence his choice of a particular jun- 
ior college. The provision of a “sound 
academic education” is a function, not 
of the unique role of the junior college, 
but rather of its competitive relation- 
ships with rival institutions, both junior 
and senior. 


In the second place there seem to be 
at least seven reasons which influence 
students (or their parents) to choose 
junior rather than senior colleges: 


a. Tradition. One’s mother, or one’s aunt, 
or someone else, regarded as a person of 
prestige, went to a certain school. 

b. Social prestige. The same reason that 
sent an earlier generation to “finishing 
schools.” Indeed, it is still whispered abroad 
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by our critics that some of us are little, if 
any, more than finishing schools. 

c. Geographical location. The junior col- 
lege is situated nearer home than any senior 
college of a type approved or desired by the 
parents. ; 

d. Special facilities. The reputation of the 
offerings in a particular department or field 
or the “drawing power” of a particular mem- 
ber of the faculty, usually in the arts: mu- 
sic, drama, the dance, painting, sculpture. 

e. Terminal education. The opportunities 
for “college graduation” after two years. 

f. Remedial work. ‘The junior college un- 
dertakes to “teach one how to study,” and 
to remedy previous deficiencies in one’s high 
school training, relating to either subject mat- 
ter or study techniques or both. Students 
hope to have these handicaps removed before 
attempting upper division work in a senior 
college. = 

g. Counseling. Students in need of individ- 
ual attention such as is rendered by a su- 
perior counseling system, choose a junior col- 
lege—or have it chosen for them—in order 
to receive the guidance of men and women 
whose task it is to lead them from relative 
immaturity, social and emotional, to relative 
maturity. 

Of these seven reasons, the first four 
would apply only to students in certain 
specific institutions, and have no further 
place in this discussion. The last three 
reasons, either singly or in combination 
with each other, probably apply to a 
large majority of students at private 
junior colleges.’ A consideration of these 
three reasons—terminal education, re- 
medial work, counseling—leads to the 
conclusion that students intending to 
go to junior colleges are for the most 
part classed as two types: 


a. Those scholastically minded, but who 
regard themselves (or are regarded by their 
parents) as not yet sufficiently mature to 
face the challenges of a larger, more imper- 
sonal college environment. 

b. Those less scholastically minded, but who 
may or may not regard themselves as rela- 
tively immature. 


These two types do not include the 
student whose scholastic aptitude is 





‘Although the data upon which these con- 
Clusions are based were principally obtained 
from students attending private junior col- 
leges for women, conditions on coeducational 
and men’s campuses are probably not suffici- 
ently dissimilar to render the conclusions in- 
applicable. : 
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relatively high and who at the same time 
feels himself relatively mature. Such 
students do go to junior colleges, as is 
attested by the scholastic and activity 
records of many. But they do not 
constitute a majority of the student 
body. The reason is probably to be 
sought in the fact that the unique fea- 
tures of junior college education appeal 
to this type of student less than the 
academic advantages of attendance at a 
four-year institution. 

At least three implications for curric- 
ulum adaptation are immediately evi- 
dent if the majority of potential junior 
college students may be classified into 
the two types suggested: 

a. For the scholastically minded, courses of 
study should be made available which pro- 
vide adequate foundation for work in a 
senior college. This curriculum is prepara- 
tory in nature. 

b. For those less  scholastically minded, 
courses of study should be made available 
which are carefully related to student ability. 
This curriculum is terminal in nature. 

c. For all, a program of enriching, individ- 
ualized experiences should be provided under 
careful and constant guidance, both in the 
classroom and out, which will enable them to 
grow from relative immaturity to relative 
maturity. That is, the entire curriculum 
should be interpreted thoroughly in terms of 
what might be called the “personal approach.” 

Of these three implications for cur- 
riculum adaptation, the first, prepara- 
tory, is based on the evident needs of 
the situation. Students to whom this 
implication has reference are likely to 
continue their education in the upper 
division of senior colleges, and the prac- 
tical necessities of “transfer,” whether 
defensible or not, cannot in justice to 
the student be ignored. As far as the 
scholastically apt students are con- 
cerned, we must conclude that the 
courses of study provided must satisfy 
the requirements of the institutions to 
which transfer is sought, to as great an 
extent as is compatible with other cur- 
riculum criteria. In this matter the 
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junior colleges simply have no choice. 
The second implication for curricu- 
lum adaptation—the need for terminal 
courses of study—is receiving consider- 
able attention on junior college campuses 
at present. The Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education is investi- 
gating it on a national basis. It is the 
subject: of numerous faculty meetings in 
which the necessity for diagnosing the 
situation frankly is increasingly recog- 
nized despite cherished “standards.” 


The third curriculum implication— 
the implementation of the “personal 
point of view” 24 hours a day— 
presents the junior college with what is 
its greatest challenge and its greatest 
opportunity for unique service. In 
dedicating themselves to the propo- 
sition that every instructor is at all 
times the personal guide, counselor, 
and friend of his students, the junior 
colleges have made their greatest con- 
tribution, and it is to this interpretation 
of their function that they should con- 
tinue to devote their clearest thinking. 

Surely the junior college must offer 
courses which are “academically de- 
fensible,” and surely it must offer in- 
creasingly courses of a terminal nature. 
But this assignment represents the bar- 
est minimum of its task. Over and 
beyond this minimum—consicerably be- 
yond—we must exercise the function 
which is the primary justification for the 
genus “junior college.” Our task is: 
minimum essentials plus. 

We must produce an individual who 
is not only equipped with certain es- 
sential scholastic knowledges and skills 
(however we define “essential”), but 
who is also considerably more mature 
than he was as an entering freshman. 

What do we mean by maturity? What 
are some of the characteristics of a ma- 
turing individual? Is he not learning: 

to be free of the provincial bias and preju- 
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dice which often cloud human judgment; 

to be penetrating in his insight, generous 
in his sympathies; 

to develop the ability to build a happy, 
well-ordered home and to be influential in 
promoting all that is best in his community; 

to develop and deepen a lively interest in 
current affairs and to be intelligently in- 
formed; 

to cultivate a discerning taste in art, music, 
and literature; 

to devote himself to the shaping of a 
standard of values by which to measure life 
and people and by which to guide the wis- 
dom of his choices; 

to realize that participation in group priv- 
ileges imposes upon the individual certain 
responsibilities towards the group; 

to cultivate the habit of subjecting his own 
selfish impulses to the commonweal; 

to cut the apron strings which bind him 
to a helpless and sometimes petulant infancy; 

to practice the art of give and take?? 

An individual can be said, in brief, 
to be achieving maturity when he is in 
the process of acquiring what Esther 
Lloyd-Jones calls “social competence.’ 

The private junior college is primarily 
an institution to which students come 
(or are sent) who are in need of individ- 
ual attention of a high order. They 
choose a junior college because they 
expect it deliberately to do things for 
them, as people, which larger institu- 
tions are prevented by their very nature 
from doing as adequately. 


We can serve these students best by 
orienting our curriculum-thinking in 
terms of the discoverable needs of each 
individual personality to whom it is 
our privilege to minister. If it has ever 
been true of education in general, it is 
manifestly true of junior college educa- 
tion, that we should regard the subject 
matter of our courses, our forums, our 
plays, our dances, our games, as means 
only, to be employed in the realization 
of our primary end: leading young 
people to maturity. 





“Adapted from the current catalogue of 


Monticello College. 
SEsther Lloyd-Jones, Social Competence 
American Council on 


and College. Students. 
Education Studies, Series VI, Volume IV, 
Number 3. 
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Publicity and the Junior College 


WILLIAM HARTMAN 


HOULD the junior college have a pub- 
licity program? Is publicity some- 
thing cheap that should not be used 
by an educational institution? Can an 
intelligent publicity program interpret 
the junior college to the public? What 
are the mediums and devices that can 
be used in a publicity program to de- 
velop the junior college? These are a 
few of the challenging questions faced 
by the average junior college today. 

It seems the word “publicity” has 
gained a bad reputation. It is appar- 
ently something on the questionable side 
that has been observed suspiciously and 
distrusted. Perhaps the verbalizers of 
the sawdust ring, claiming that their 
particular circus was the biggest and 
best show on earth, were among the first 
to start us to thinking in questionable 
terms about publicity. Surely the pub- 
licity released from Hollywood with 
its terms “colossal,” “stupendous,” 
“magnificent” and “georgeous” has not 
helped us to a saner understanding of 
publicity. Today some senior colleges 
and universities have become aware of 
the attitudes of the public toward the 
term publicity and have changed the 
titles of their publicity departments to 
departments of public information etc. 
However, most senior colleges and uni- 
versities have some type of department 
to disseminate information. The major- 
ity of the junior colleges do not have 
departments of public information but 











Wr11AM F. HARTMAN, one-time journalist 
and director of publications of Mesa College, 
Colorado, is now a public relations officer for 
Uncle Sam. He is a lieutenant in the Army 
Air Force and is at present stationed at the 
Twin-Engine Advanced Flying School, Sey- 
mour, Indiana. 


there is apparently a definite need for 
intelligent, well directed publicity. 

Mesa College, a junior college estab- 
lished in 1925 at Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado, has faced these questions and 
worked out the publicity program de- 
scribed in this article. The only junior 
college in western Colorado, serving an 
area as large as the state of lowa, Mesa 
stresses many features of the junior 
college in its publicity including term- 
inal and preparatory courses, the coun- 
seling program, the objectives of the 
junior college, the comparatively low 
cost of attending a junior college, and 
the advantages of attending a junior 
college. The administration believes 
that all publicity concerning the college 
should be honest, clear, unexaggerated 
information showing the value and ad- 
vantages of the junior college educa- 
tional program. 

The following mediums of publicity 
are used: newspapers, radio, picture- 
news magazine, personal contacts, per- 
sonal letters, athletic, dramatic, and 
musical events, parades, window dis- 
plays, and free lecture programs. News- 
papers serve as one of the most 
important mediums of publicity. Stories 
and pictures concerning Mesa Ceallege 
and the students are used by the Yocal 
daily, the college, nearby city, weekly, 
and high school newspapers. The local 
daily newspaper covers all phases of the 
college program. The director of the 
program writes the majority of the 
stories for the daily paper including the 
future stories building up athletic con- 
tests, plays, etc. Frequently by-lines 
appear on exceptionally well written 
stories. All stories for the daily news- 
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paper must be timely and they should be 
in the newspaper office several hours 
before the ‘“‘deadline” assuring a better 
position in the paper. The stories are 
written according to the style adopted 
by the newspaper. Many student names 
are used. The students are identified 
by their home towns and other informa- 
tion that is interesting to the readers. 


The student newspaper is managed 
and edited by the students without 
Over-supervision from the sponsor or 
administration. The student editors 
realize that their newspaper is a project 
that will be read by many high school 
students and by their own mothers and 
fathers. Serious treatment is given the 
news with a minimum amount of humor. 
The paper is illustrated with pictures 
current to the news. 


News releases and pictures sent to 
the nearby city newspapers are carefully 
edited to meet the needs of the par- 
ticular paper. Pictures released to most 
of the city dailies must be of unusual 
interest or contain feminine appeal. All 
pictures should be glossy prints. Group 
pictures should be at least 5 x 7 inches. 
The subjects should contrast from the 
background to assure good reproduc- 
tion in the engraving. The identifica- 
tion of each picture is typed on a piece 
of paper and pasted to the back of the 
picture. Pictures are sent flat in en- 
velopes and are protected by stiff card- 
board. No clips or other metal objects 
are used to clip pictures and identifica- 
tion for fear of ruining the print. 
Cracked or bent pictures are rejected 
by most editors. Usually detailed in- 
formation about the subject or subjects 
in the pictures are typed on a separate 
sheet and enclosed with the illustration. 


Stories dispatched to the weekly 
newspaper always feature home town 
students in the lead, telling what they 


are doing at Mesa College. For in- 
stance, if the story is about football, 
the prowess of the particular home town 
student is played up in the lead. In 
the body of the story the publicity 
about the game to be played or the 
season’s schedule is included. Most 
weekly newspapers are not equipped 
to engrave pictures into cuts. The 
majority of the editors of weekly news- 
papers will use illustrations to brighten 
their pages. Usually mats are sent to 
the editors. The mats are “rolled” from 
the cuts. Any number of mats can be 
made from a well-engraved cut. It is 
much cheaper to send mats than en- 
gravings. Identifications are always sent 
with the mats and should be in the 
editor’s office several days before pub- 
lication. Most editors of weeklies prefer 
illustrations not over three columns 
wide. 

Stories are sent to the newspapers 
of the high schools from which the stu- 
dents were graduated. These stories 
tell what the student is doing at Mesa 
College and also recapitulate what the 
student did when he was in high school. 
This information is taken from publicity 
cards filled in at the time of registration. 

The radio is another valuable medium 
of publicity. At Mesa College a weekly 
radio program is presented every Fri- 
day afternoon over the local station, 
an affiliate of a national chain. At the 
beginning of a quarter a schedule is 
made for the programs in that period 
varying the presentations with music, 
interviews, plays, etc. Most of the pro- 
grams are presented by the students and 
are conducted by a student announcer. 
At times a member of the faculty will 
appear on the program in an interview 
on his particular field of work. All 
programs are rehearsed several times 
before they are presented. At the begin- 
ning and end of the program, the col- 
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lege theme song, recorded by the college 
band and vocal groups, is played. Be- 
fore students appear on programs, 
stories are sent to their home town news- 
papers and personal letters are written 
to their parents, telling them about the 
program and asking them for criticisms 
and suggestions. 

The Mesa College picture-news maga- 
zine takes the place of the yearbook 
or annual. It is a combination of pic- 
tures and stories, highlighting the year’s 
activities, and edited in newspaper style. 
It is delivered free to senior students in 
high schools in western Colorado. The 
cover and binding of the magazines 
for the college students are superior to 
the cover and binding of the magazines 
the high school students receive. The 
contents, however, are the same. 

Personal contacts made by members 
of the administration and faculty help 
to interpret the junior college program. 
In the spring of the year, the president, 
and at times other members of the staff, 
visit the high schools and tell them 
about the junior college program. An- 
other valuable personal contact is made 
by what is called at Mesa College the 
“contact troupe.” This is a group of 
students who visit the majority of the 
high schools on the western slope and 
present a program of singing and danc- 
ing. The students are dressed in color- 
ful costumes and give a near-professional 
entertainment looked forward to by the 
high school students from year to year. 
The troupe sings each high school’s 
theme song to open the program. In 
addition to visiting the high schools the 


‘troupe appears before. civic and other 


club gatherings at various towns in 
western Colorado. Another personal 
contact is the visit of high school bands 
and athletic squads invited to Mesa Col- 
lege as guest for athletic programs, etc. 

The free lecture series, known as the 


“Mesa College Community Night,” 
brings outstanding speakers and author- 
ities to Grand Junction. Many of the 
speakers are provided by senior colleges 
and universities in the state. 

Parades and window displays are also 
used to promote interest in junior col- 
lege activities. Parades precede athletic 
contests. Window displays are usually 
designed by the merchants and help to 
advertise different events such as ath- 
letics, drama, etc. Equipment is furn- 
ished by the college to help develop 
some of the windows, especially athletic 
equipment. 

It is true all junior colleges could not 
and would not use all of these mediums 
of publicity, but probably most of them 
could be used with varying degrees of 
success. Publicity at Mesa College is 
not ballyhoo. It is a medium of inter- 
preting Mesa College and the junior 
college program to our community. 





CHANGE AT TENN. WESLEYAN 


Dr. M. F. Stubbs has resigned as 
dean of Tennessee Wesleyan College 
and as professor of chemistry and phys- 
ics to accept a position as head of the 
department of chemistry of Carthage 
College, Illinois. Dr. Stubbs had been 
at Wesleyan for 18 years as head of 
the department of science and had 
served as dean of the college since 1931. 
M. R. Richmond, head of the biology 
department, is now acting dean. 





BOSTON CHANGES 


Mrs. Gertrude Brock Clark heads the 
reorganized Erskine School in Boston, 
succeeding Edith A. Richardson who 
is with the new West Hill School, also 
in Boston. At Chandler Schools, Mar- 
jorie A. Landon, for 10 years dean, has 
succeeded Alan W. Furber as director. 

















Bachelor’s Degree for Junior Colleges 


SYMPOSIUM BY EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


ae the entire issue of the August 
Southern Assoctation Quarterly is 
devoted to a discussion of many phases 
of the University of Chicago proposals 
for the award of the bachelor’s degree 
at the end of the junior college. Six 
major articles with portions of a sev- 
enth are devoted to it. In addition 25 
pages are occupied by a symposium in 
which 53 leaders of higher education 
in the South express their judgments 
briefly on the matter. Finally, the 
editor discusses the matter editorially 
for 11 pages. President Hutchins was 
asked to contribute but was unable to 
do so. 


The major articles and their authors 
are as follows: “The Bisected A.B.,” 
Richard M. Gummere, Director of Ad- 
missions, Harvard University; “The 
College at the University of Chicago,” 
C. H. Faust, Dean of the College, 
University of Chicago; “The Sopho- 
moric Bachelor,” Paul P. Boyd, Dean, 
University of Kentucky; “The Bach- 
elor’s Degree—A Junior College View- 
point,’ Walter C. Eells, Executive Sec- 
retary, American Association of Junior 
Colleges; “General Education, the 
University of Chicago Baccalaureate 
Degree, and the Liberal Arts College,” 
W. E. Peik, Dean, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota; “A Bach- 
elor’s Degree for Sophomores,” William 
P. Tolley, President, Allegheny College; 
“The Liberal Arts College and the 
War,” Guy E. Snavely, Executive Di- 
rector, Association of American Colleges. 


Since junior college administrators 
and faculty members outside the terri- 
tory of the Southern Association are 
not likely to see the Southern Assocta- 


tion Quarterly, the editor of the Quar- 
terly has given permission to reprint 
brief extracts from all the contributions 
concerning the A.B. degree in this issue 
of the Junior College Journal. Most 
of the contributions were adverse to the 
Chicago proposals although a few of 
them were favorable or at least neutral. 
Many of them deal particularly with 
the implications of the proposal for 
junior colleges. 


Major Contributions 


The following brief extracts will give 
the point of view of each of the authors 
of the major contributed articles: 


Richard M. Gummere, of Harvard Uni- 
versity: 

When democratic freedom prevails again 
and the dictators are laid in the dust, it is 
questionable whether education should rush 
along at such a rate of speed, or whether an 
enriched is not better than a curtailed curricu- 
lum. The danger lies in abbreviation. And 
the immediate question is, whether we shall 
follow President Hutchins in this amputation 
of the traditional undergraduate degree. . . . If 
the students of the next two decades are to 
be supplied with satisfactory ideas and pro- 
cedures, they must be given no quick-lunch 
food. It is only the permanent fundamentals 
which can be the basis for fresh symbols. 


C. H. Faust, of the University of Chi- 
cago: 

The Bachelor’s degree as at present used 
in this country reflects the confusion of our 
educational system. It has no fixed meaning. 
The studies which may lead to it vary widely 
and include specialized and professional courses 
of all kinds, as any collection of college cata- 
logues will quickly show. The purely quanti- 
tative requirement of credit for four years of 


work beyond high school disappeared with * 


the “acceleration” of college programs after 
the outbreak of war. Its translation into credit 
for 120 semester hours beyond a high-school 
diploma is likewise disappearing since some 
schools accept students who have completed 
only three years of high-school work. Despite 
the fact that its possession does not signify any 
determinate achievement of knowledge or com- 
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petence, or even any fixed expenditure of time, 
the bachelor’s degree is still sought. It is sought 
partly because it has come to be accepted as 
marking a respectable termination of formal 
education and partly because it is still sup- 
posed to represent a liberal or general educa- 
tion. Since the completion of the Chicago Col- 
lege program means both of these things, it 
is marked by the bachelor’s degree. 


Paul P. Boyd, of the University of Ken- 
tucky: 


The junior college has, in the midst of the 
confusion of rapid growth in numbers and 
enrollments, made excellent progress in formu- 
lating its objectives and organizing its cur- 
riculum. It has not “so far done only a neg- 
ative job,” nor has it “added to the confusion 
of universities and colleges of liberal arts,” 
except in taking many freshmen and sopho- 
mores away from them. 


Hutchins’ proposal to rescue the junior 
colleges from futility and to put them in a 
respectable place in the educational sun by 
presenting them with the bachelor’s degree is 
undesired charity and an illogical solution to 
the problem. The junior colleges do not wish 
the filched bachelor’s degree. . . . Nor do 
they need it, for the associate’s degree has 
been in existence for years and is rapidly com- 
ing into wide use, both in junior colleges and 
in the lower divisions of other institutions. 


Walter C. Eells, of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges: 


The American Association of Junior Col- 
leges has taken no official action on the 
matter. Any statement from me at this 
time, therefore, cannot be taken as necessarily 
representing the sentiment of the Association. 
It is only my personal opinion. .. . 


I have sketched briefly three main argu- 
ments: (1) the University of Chicago’s pro- 
posal regarding the bachelor’s degree is 
undesirable, because other institutions have 
long-established and widely-recognized prior 
proprietary rights, and because hopeless aca- 
demic confusion and hairpulling would result; 
(2) it is «unnecessary because every legiti- 
mate need for a college degree can be met 
by the existing and increasingly common 
and popular associate’s degree, which has 
none of the objections inherent in_ this 
unauthorized attempt to appropriate the bach- 
elor’s degree from its present rightful owners; 
and (3) it is unfortunate, not only in method 
of proposal without regard to existing educa- 
tional agencies and organizations but also par- 
ticularly unfortunate, perhaps even unpatriotic, 
in its proposal in time of war, tending to lead 
to educational disunity when unity is more 
important than ever before. 


W. E. Peik, of the University of Minne- 
sota: 


The University of Chicago has been unfair 
to 600 or 700 colleges and universities which 
award the baccalaureate at the end of four 
years, at the close of the senior college, by 
now awarding that degree at the close of the 
junior college. Its arguments for that step 
are not nearly so convincing as are the educa- 
tional arguments for its plan of general educa- 
tion. With a divided faculty on that point, 
a scant majority, it has boldly taken a re- 
spected degree, because it has prestige, and has 
demoted it, instead of making another suitable 
degree respected by putting the prestige of the 
University of Chicago back of it. . . . Presi- 
dent Hutchins has urged public junior colleges 
to use the degree and public junior colleges 
would then award it for a miscellany of cur- 
ricula. It would not standardize the terminus 
of general education at all. Other degrees 
like the A.A. or the A.L.A. are available... . 
The University of Chicago would have en- 
hanced the whole general education movement, 
as well as the junior college movement, by 
using one of these available degrees, without 
confusing the situation more than it needed 
to be, and without offense to other colleges. 


William P. Tolley, now president of 
Syracuse University (written while he 
was president of Allegheny College): 


Busily occupied with the manifold problems 
brought by the war, most administrative offi- 
cers have little time or energy to worry about 
the eccentric behavior of a sister institution or 
to organize a defense against counterfeit de- 
grees. Most of them feel that this is a prob- 
lem that will have to wait until the war is 
over. ... President Henry M. Wriston of 
Brown University put his finger on the weak- 
ness of the Chicago plan when he described it 
as “bold in appearance and weak in substance,” 
and observed that it was “reminiscent of 
advertisements for learning to play the zither 
in six ‘easy’ lessons.” . The Chicago degree 
is not by any stretch of imagination a proper 
Bachelor of Arts degree. It is only intended 
to have the meaning and value of the certifi- 
cate or degree of Associate in Arts. There is 
a moral question here that glib speech will 
not answer. 


Guy E. Snavely, of the Association of 
American Colleges: 


The preponderance of opinion is that the 
bachelor’s degree should continue to stand for 
the completion of the work of the four-year 
liberal arts college, as it has done since the 
first American college was organized over three 
hundred years ago. If the bachelor’s degree is 
to be granted just to please a group not will- 
ing to pay the price of long study, it might be 
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smuggled into the hands of aspiring parents 
when the birth certificate is recorded. 


Junior College Opinions 


Fourteen of the contributors to the 
general symposium on the subject were 
administrators of southern junior col- 
leges. Their views are characterized by 
the following brief quotations from their 
statements: 


Kyle T. Alfriend, Dean, Georgia Mili- 
tary College, Georgia: 

It does not seem to me to be wise or ex- 
pedient that we should allow the demands of 
war to destroy the standards that time has 
established as best for the education of the 
youth of our land. . . . Surely this demand for 
better trained citizenship does not demand 
that we send our youth into life half equipped. 
It seems to me to be as unwise as sending bat- 
tleships into battle with no airplane support. 
... This cannot be done with a shortened 
course. The need for men and women morally 
strong, mentally alert, and physically awake 
demands the full time of our best institutions. 


Leslie H. Campbell, President, Campbell 
College, North Carolina: 


I am unalterably opposed to awarding the 
A. B. degree at the end of two years of college 
work. In the mind of the American public 
this degree is definitely associated with a four- 
year program with certain specialization im- 
possible in a two-vear college. To change the 
requirements will not add any dignity to the 
college offering it, nor confer any special wis- 
dom upon the recipient. At the same time, it 
is inclined to cheapen standards. 


I. N. Carr, Dean, Mars Hill College, 
North Carolina: 


I cannot see any wisdom in granting the 
A. B. degree at the end of a junior college 
course. That degree so generally has marked 
the end of a four-year college course that I 
believe higher education would sustain a defi- 
nite loss if such a proposal were adopted... 
In the event that a degree should be awarded 
junior college graduates, I feel that it should 
be a degree peculiar to the junior college, and 
one that has not been generally used by senior 
institutions. 


C. C. Colvert, Dean, Northeast Junior 
College, Louisiana: 


I am not ready to say that we of the junior 
colleges should immediately start awarding the 
bachelor’s degree. I do feel that within a 
short space of a very few years the junior 
colleges will and should award the bachelor’s 
degree. 


J. Thomas Davis, Dean, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College, Texas: 


My feeling is that there is entirely too much 
hullabaloo about the whole matter. I cannot 
see that it makes very much difference whether 
we call the graduation certificate a ‘diploma,’ 
a ‘degree,’ or an ‘associate degree.’ It has been 
our custom here for twenty-three vears to 
issue a diploma which is recognized and known 
as an ‘Associate in Arts’ or an ‘Associate in 
Sciences’ as the case may be. I think we shall 
continue to issue our diploma as such. 


W. H. Elkins, President, San Angelo Col- 
lege, Texas: 


I am not in favor of giving the A.B. degree 
as a junior college degree, as I think that this 
would lead to confusion without having any 
particular significance. There may be a need 
for another degree for. two years of college 
work—a degree which might be given uni- 
versal recognition such as Associate in Arts. 


Eric W. Hardy, President, Junior College 
of Augusta, Georgia: 

I have no sympathy with any proposal to 
lower the traditional content of the A.B. de- 
gree... I think it would be a tragedy for 
higher education in America if any consider- 
able body of educators were to yield to any 
such suggestion. ; 


A. L. May, President, Harrison-Stone- 
Jackson Junior College, Mississippi: 


I doubt that the junior college will attempt 
to give an A.B. or B.S. degree. Probably a 
degree in Associate of Arts or something of 
that nature would be better. 


W. L. Murfee, President, Marion Insti- 
tute, Alabama: 


I think this proposition is thoroughly ab- 
surd. It would discredit every A.B. degree 
that has heretofore been awarded by standard 
four-year colleges. 


H. G. Noffsinger, President, Virginia 

Intermont College, Virginia: 

The offering of the bachelor’s degree by a 
great university for two years’ work is a body 
blow at the four-year liberal arts college, and 
of no value to the independent junior college. 
Few, if any, independent junior colleges will 
attempt to appropriate a degree that is pecul- 
iarly the property of the four-year liberal arts 
college. . . . There should be no objection to 
using the Associate in Arts degree or title for 
the equivalent of two years’ work above the 
high school level. If anyone does object to this 
pretty well established usage, let him invent 
some designation suited to his own need, and 
not take a degree that is almost sacred to the 
four-year liberal arts college. 
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A. A. Page, President, Pikeville College, 
Kentucky: 


It seems to me that this would do a great in- 
justice to the standards which we have set up 
for a bachelor’s degree in the past. While I do 
not think that it is necessary, if there are those 
who want a degree for junior college gradu- 
ates, I have no criticism. It does seem, how- 
ever, that some new degree could be created. 
Let us retain the A.B. degree as now is and 
not cheapen the degree which thousands of 
people already have. 


Sister Charles Mary, Registrar, Nazar- 
eth College, Kentucky: 


I am much opposed to any plan whereby 
the A.B. degree will be granted upon the com- 
pletion of only two years of college work. 


J. C. Thompson, President, Southern Jun- 
ior College, Tennessee: 


As president of a junior college I do not 
favor the granting of the degree at the end of 
two years of college work as a junior college 
degree. I think the practice now followed by 
many junior colleges of granting an Associate 
in Arts diploma at the end of the sophomore 
year is quite sufficient, for it seems to be 
satisfactory to the students and to the institu- 
tions. Nor is there any demand among the 
students attending this institution for the A.B. 
degree at the end of two years of college work. 


Other College Administrators 


Brief extracts from the statements of 
other college and university administra- 
tors in the South are given below: 


S. L. Akers, Dean, Wesleyan College, 

Georgia: 

A little girl once asked her father, “If I go 
upstairs, can God make it that I didn’t go 
upstairs ?” Changing the language but retain- 
ing the contradiction we might ask, “If I don’t 


earn an A.B. degree can an educational insti- ° 


tution make it that I do earn an A.B. degree?” 
Through a period of years the educational 
world has stipulated collectively and with some 
measure of unanimity the meaning of the A.B. 
degree. Shall we now say in effect that going 
half-way up the stairs is equivalent to going 
all the way up the stairs? 


Dice R. Anderson, Professor, 
Washington College, Virginia: 
I am very earnestly opposed to giving the 

A.B. degree for two years’ college work... . 

I am extremely sorry to see the A.B. degree 

tampered with. 


C. K. Brown, Dean, Davidson College, 
North Carolina: 
Any proposal to award the Bachelor’s de- 
gree to run-of-the-mine secondary school grad- 


Mary 


uates after two years of college should be ex- 
pected to cheapen the degree to the sophomore 
level, unless it can be supposed that the pro- 
ponents of such a change have hit upon some 
plan for enormously hastening the process of 
intellectual and emotional maturity (not to 
mention development of moral judgment). 


C. B. Collier, Dean, Florence State 
Teachers College, Alabama: 


If the educational ladder is now antiquated, 
let it be studied as a system with a view to 
adjusting the parts that make up the system. 
Second, if the completion of the first two 
years of college work needs to be recognized 
by a degree, let it be a new designation and 
not the A.B. 


J. E. Conner, Dean, Texas College of 
Arts and Industries: 


The A.B. degree should not be given to 
junior college graduates. There cannot, how- 
ever, be much doubt that some kind of degree 
should be arranged for those who finish the 
two-year course, because for a large number 
of them this graduation ends the period of 
formal education. But let’s have the termin- 
ology mill grind and produce for us a suit- 
able title. The mill should be able to grind 
without upsetting the entire system of terms 
and values now in satisfactory use. 


Benson W. Davis, Dean, Meredith Col- 
lege, North Carolina: 

I am most definitely and unalterably op- 
posed to giving the A.B. degree for two 
year’s work, and to giving the A.B. as a 
junior college degree. . . . If there is a need for 
a degree to signify the end of two years’ work, 
why not call it an ‘H.D.’?—meaning Half 
Done! 


H. L. Donovan, President, University of 
Kentucky: 


I do not favor giving the A.B. degree as 
a junior college degree. I think that the A.A. 
degree is a much more appropriate degree to 
award graduates of the junior college. 


R. B. Draughton, Executive Secretary, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute: 


I believe that Doctor Hutchins might very 
well receive the accord of the Southern Associ- 
ation if, instead of styling his two-year degree 
‘Bachelor’s’ degree, he would style it the ‘Son 
of a Bachelor’s’ degree. 


Samuel P. Duke, President, Madison Col- 
lege, Virginia: 

I am heartily opposed to granting the A.B. 
degree for any amount of work less than that 
represented by the present four-year program. 
I think we would make a great mistake to 
alter our educational requirements for the 
Bachelor’s degree on account of the present 
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national emergency. Very likely, after the war, 
we may want to add requirements to those 
already in effect. 


Paul L. Garrett, President, Western Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College: 

I am definitely opposed to the confusion 
which will result from the conferring of the 
A.B. degree for the completion of two years’ 
work. 


C. Sylvester Green, President, Coker Col- 
lege, South Carolina: 

My first reaction is one of definite and 
reasoned opposition to the idea of conferring 
the Bachelor of Arts degree at the end of two 
years of college work. 


H. L. Griffin, Dean, Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute: 


The plan of the University of Chicago to 
grant the Bachelor’s degree at the end of ap- 
proximately two years of study does not cause 
me to become worried or excited. .. . For the 
University of Chicago the plan has many good 
features that are logical and commendable. 
This is not saying that the plan would be suit- 
able for every college or university. . . . It 
would be particularly harmful and illadvised 
for lower divisions and junior colleges to 
launch a program for granting degrees on the 
completion of their two-year curricula. 


Wyatt W. Hale, Dean, Birmingham- 
Southern College, Alabama: 


In my opinion, the arguments advanced by 
President Hutchins and others for the granting 
of a degree upon completion of the period of 
training generally recognized as ‘general edu- 
cation’ are thoroughly sound. I can see abso- 
lutely no excuse, however, for introducing the 
interminable confusion which would result 
from conferring the Bachelor’s degree to sym- 
bolize the attainment of that step in the 
educational process. . . . If the Bachelor’s de- 
gree should be awarded upon completion of 
‘junior college’ or ‘general education,’ both the 
Associate in Arts and the Bachelor of Arts 
would lose their distinctive meanings and 
needless confusion would be the result. I am 
unalterably opposed to the granting of the 
Bachelor’s degree to signify the equivalent of 
junior college graduation. 


Colby D. Hall, Dean, Texas Christian 

University: 

To crown a two-year curriculum with an 
A.B. strikes me as a species of plagiarism. If 
the new pattern is sound, let it prove itself, 
find its own name, and not filch one which 
is already fraught with another meaning. 


~ F. Harman, President, Alabama Col- 
ege: 
It is my further judgment that the bold 
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effort of a great institution to pioneer in di- 
rections contrary to those implied above should 
not be taboo on account of its pioneering. 


James H. Hewlett, Dean, Centre College 
of Kentucky: 

Though I am an alumnus of the University 
of Chicago, I feel that the University should 
not use the A.B. degree to indicate graduation 
from its junior college. 


K. J. Hoke, Dean, College of William 
and Mary, Virginia: 

I do not believe in giving the A.B. degree 
as a junior college degree. This degree repre- 
sents an accomplishment which a_ two-year 
course for a degree cannot obtain. 


Z. T. Johnson, President, Asbury College, 
Kentucky: 


It is my opinion that the idea of offering an 
A.B. degree or any kind of bachelor’s degree 
for two years of college work would be harm- 
ful to a student and detrimental to the best 
interests of higher education. 


E. N. Jones, Dean, Baylor University, 

Texas: 

I wish to go on record very definitely as 
opposed to the idea. While I favor generally 
innovations and progress by forgetting the 
past, where advisable, it is mv studied opinion 
that this proposed step is destructive rather 
than constructive. 


Edgar W. Knight, Professor, University 
of North Carolina: 


Personally I think it dangerous to give the 
A.B. degree as a junior college degree. I think 
that the agitation for the reduction of the A.B. 
course to a two-year degree would be menacing 
to higher education in this country. 


W. J. McConnell, President, North Texas 
State Teachers College: 


There is no impropriety, as I see it, in con- 
ferring a degree upon one who has completed 
one, two, or three years of college work. I 
think there are good reasons for conferring 
a degree at the end of two years of work 
which has been brought to a definite close. I 
do not favor calling this degree the A.B. de- 
gree. . . . There was originally no very good 
reason for calling a certain unit of length an 
inch, but having called it that for many 
years, I can see no reason why a unit half 
as long should be called an inch. 


E. J. Mathews, Registrar, University of 
Texas: 


I have no objection to a degree at the end 
of the sophomore year. In fact, there is much 
to be said in favor of such a degree and little 
of consequence against it. I see no reason, 
though, for changing the practice of awarding 
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the A.A. degree at the end of the sophomore 
year and giving in place of it the A.B. degree. 
On the contrary there are a number of good 
reasons for not doing so. 


Leon R. Meadows, President, East Caro- 
lina Teachers College: 

I am opposed to granting the A.B. degree 
for two years’ work. I do not believe it would 
be wise to give the A.B. at the close of two 
years in a senior college, or at the completion 
of the course in a junior college. 

I believe such a procedure would be most 
detrimental to higher education in America 
today. 


R. B. Montgomery, president, Lynchburg 

College, Virginia: 

I do not favor giving the A.B. degree as a 
junior college degree. If this practice should 
be started, it would tend only to great con- 
fusion and ultimately to the destroying of the 
present baccalaureate degree of the four-year 
college. 


Mother Angelique, Dean, Our Lady of the 
Lake College, Texas: 


Junior colleges in some places have been 
giving an A.A. degree for the completion of a 
two years course. I do not see the value in 
making a change in the name of the degree; 
it will not necessarily make the A.A. any 
stronger, and will make for confusion regarding 
the value of the current four-year A.B. 


J. J. Oppenheimer, Dean, University of 

Louisville, Kentucky: 

I would not commit myself on how long it 
would take to get an A.B. degree. I think 
President Hutchins has raised a very import- 
ant issue for higher education. I think that 
the answer to his challenge must come through 
experimentation and research and not by a 
priori pronouncement. 


Raymond B. Pinchbeck, Dean, Richmond 
College, Virginia: 
It is my considered opinion that the granting 
of the A.B. degree by a junior college would 
vitiate the meaning of the degree. 


J. H. Purks, Dean, Emory University, 
Georgia: 
If everyone wants an A.B. degree, let us 
pass a law which automatically confers the 
degree upon every child at the instant of birth. 


M. E. Sadler, President, Texas Christian 
University 


I have read with a great deal of interest the 
statements and articles by President Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago and find myself 
in rather complete agreement with many of 
his positions. However, it does seem to me 
that his propesal to grant the A.B. degree at 
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the conclusion of junior college work is im- 
practical, unwise, and unnecessary in carrying 
out his basic educational philosophy. 


E. L. Setzler, Registrar, Lenoir Rhyne 
College, North Carolina: 


I am definitely not in favor of giving the 
A.B. degree as a junior college degree. I am 
in sympathy with any movement which would 
tend to encourage masses of students to secure 
at least two years of general education at the 
college level. Probably some degree label could 
be attached to the certificate or diploma of 
those students finishing that amount of work. 
Certainly that label should not be the ‘A.B.’ 


Austin Smith, Dean, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute: 


I am opposed to making the A.B. degree a 
junior college degree. 


Marten ten Hoor, Dean, Tulane Uni- 
versity, Louisiana: 

I am definitely not in favor of giving an 
A.B. degree as a junior college degree. I think 
it would be rather a good idea to give some 
sort of degree at the end of the junior college 
period, as this is, for many students, the end 
of their formal education. In my opinion it 
would be much better to create a new degree 
than to confuse hopelessly the traditional sig- 
nificance of the present Bachelor’s degree. 


Oscar A. Ullrich, Dean, Southwestern 

University, Texas: 

Traditionally, the Bachelor’s degree requires 
eight semesters of a given quality and quantity 
of work beyond that of the high school level. 
To grant this well-recognized degree to stu- 
dents who master one-half as much content 
and who achieve a quality of work one-half 
as advanced is quite arbitrary and unwar- 
ranted. One might as well call a half-grown 
calf a cow. 


William H. Vaughan, President, More- 
head State Teachers College, Ken- 
tucky: 

This question leaves me in a state of con- 
fusion. Frankly, I think higher education is 


due a general reorganization. . .. Yet, I am not 
willing, at present, to reduce the four-year 
college course to two years. ... I think it cer- 


tainly merits our careful consideration and 
analysis. 
H. M. Weathersby, Dean, Louisiana Col- 
lege: 
Such a program would destroy a standard 
set up as a result of many years of effort, and 
result in educational confusion. 


E. V. White, Dean, Texas State College 
for Women: 
I am opposed to the granting of the A.B. 
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degree or the B.S. degree by junior colleges or 
by senior colleges if such work is based upon 
only two years of college credit. The adoption 
of such a policy would, in my opinion, lower 
the standard of higher education in America. 


Sam H. Whitley, President, East Texas 

State Teachers College: 

I do not favor the granting of the A.B. 
degree for two years’ college work. I am not 
in favor of junior colleges’ or senior colleges’ 
conferring the degree. 


C. R. Wood, Dean, Jacksonville State 
Teachers College, Alabama: 


In my opinion, we are not ready to inaugu- 
rate such a program. I believe there will be a 
tendency for the public to get the idea that two 
years of college will satisfy the needs of the 
average person as well as four years. 


Gladstone H. Yeuell, Professor, Univer- 
sity of Alabama: 


With the set-up and tradition in America 
as it is, I doubt the advisability of granting 
the A.B. degree on the completion of two 
years of college work. This, however, does not 
mean that everything is well. . . . It seems to 
the writer that the whole problem of education 
in America needs to be rethought. Let us keep 
on rethinking. 





HEADS SANTA MARIA 


Dr. Harry E. Tyler, for many years 
dean of men and counselor at Sacra- 
mento Junior College, California, has 
been elected Principal of the Santa 
Maria Junior College and District Su- 
perintendent of the Santa Maria High 
School District. He takes the place of 
Andrew P. Hill, Jr., who has become 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools at 
Stockton. 





NEW STAFF MEMBERS 


Centenary Junior College, New Jer- 
sey, opened this fall with three new staff 
members: Miss Margaret E. Hight, 
registrar and assistant dean; Miss 
Frances Peck, librarian; and Miss Lou- 
ise Bowne, instructor in speech and 
dramatics. Miss Hight was formerly 
registrar at St. Mary’s Female Semi- 
nary-Junior College, Maryland. 
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CLARKE MEMORIAL HEAD 


The Reverend J. L. Boyd, pastor of 
the Forty-first Avenue Baptist Church, 
Meridian, Mississippi, has been ap- 
pointed president of Clarke Memorial 
College, Mississippi. 





KENTS HILL PRESIDENT 


William Warren Dunn has been ap- 
pointed president of Kents Hill Junior 
College, Maine. He is a grandson of 
William Fairfield Warren, founder and 
first president of Boston University. 
For several years, he served as director 
of athletics at Pomfret School, Con- 
necticut, and later as assistant head- 
master and director of athletics at Ver- 
mont Academy. He did his _ under- 
graduate work at Wesleyan University 
and earned his master’s degree at 
Brown University. 





TILTON EXPANSION 


With the opening of the 97th year of 
Tilton Preparatory School and Junior 
College, New Hampshire, President 
James E. Coons announced the addition 
of a course in Principles of Aeronautics 
and the appointment of five new in- 
structors to the staff. The course in 
aeronautics is an elective open to seniors 
in the preparatory school and to all 
junior college students. It includes in- 
struction in navigation and instruments, 
meteorology, cartography, power plants, 
aircraft structures and _ identification, 
aerodynamics, and communications. 
Other courses are also to be “air-condi- 
tioned.” 





JUNIOR COLLEGE CLOSES 


At the request of the Ursuline Sisters, 
who were in charge of Great Falls Junior 
College, Montana, the Board of Trustees 
has suspended the operation of the jun- 
ior college for the duration of the war. 
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’ Wartime Activities 











“HOW CAN I SERVE BEST?” 


Approximately half of a representa- 
tive group of sophomore students last 
spring thought they could serve their 
country best during the present emer- 
gency by continuing their education in 
preparation for more effective service 
later. Included in the group of 3,500 
students were 537 from junior colleges 
—215 men and 322 women. The ques- 
tion was asked in connection with the 
1942 Sophomore Testing Program of 
the American Council on Education. 
Results are presented in detail in the 
Council’s recent publication, The War- 
Time Role of the College Sophomore, 
by W. J. E. Crissy and Ruth A. Peder- 
sen. An analysis of the replies, sum- 
marized separately for the two sexes, 
follows: 


























Men Women 

Continue education 49.7% 53.0% 
Part-time civilian defense ...... 7.9 34.1 
Flying cadet 15.5 0.2 
Commissioned officer—army.. 9.5 0.1 
Nurse 0.2 8.5 
Commissioned officer—navy...... 4.8 0.0 
Defense technician 5.6 1.2 
Defense worker 2.3 2.9 
Private in army 1.5 0.0 
Seaman in navy 1.0 0.0 
100.0 100.0 





TIFFIN SERVES 


With 58 of its last spring’s 63 grad- 
uates in civil service, in armed forces, 
or in offices of national defense plants, 
Tiffin University, Ohio, is offering seven 
special national defense curricula which 
give training specifically for these 
branches of service. Two graduates 
were at Pearl Harbor on December 7 
and at present at least 200 former Tiffin 
Students are in the armed forces. 


NEGRO SIGNAL CORPS 


Florida Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute has been selected as a regional 
training base for the Signal Corps for 
Negroes in the Fourth Service Com- 
mand. The Signal Corps training is a 
war program sponsored jointly by the 
U. S. Office of Education and the Army 
for radio and signal corps operators. 
Trainees must be high school graduates 
and are paid from $80 to $120 a month 
during the training period with the as- 
surance of being placed in government 
service upon graduation. Because of 
the small number of Negroes available 
and qualified for the training, Army 
officials and educational authorities are 
developing the Negro program for the 
southern states along regional lines. 
Other training opportunities for Ne- 
groes are available at Florida Normal 
in boatbuilding, welding, sheet metal 
work, electricity, foundry work, forging 
and blacksmithing. These subjects are 
offered through three-month courses by 
the State Department of Vocational Ed- 
ucation.. They are given also at Beth- 
une-Cookman College, Daytona Beach. 





COMMUNITY EDUCATION 


In its efforts to interest and teach 
adults of its community the problems 
of a world peace, Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege, California, is conducting a weekly 
evening class, “Philosophies of Human 
Progress,’ which deals with the mean- 
ing of social change and evidences of 
progress. After six weeks, it is to be 
followed by a course in “Ethics and 
Contemporary Civilization,” and finally 
by one on “Education for a Lasting 
Peace.” 
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WARTIME ETIQUETTE 


A new course at the Junior College of 
Connecticut, entitled “Etiquette in War 
Work,” is designed to “oil the rough 
ways in this hectic hurried period when 
everyone is trying to do his bit toward 
defense and to remove confusion and 
make for greater efficiency all around.” 
Proper procedure to make human con- 
tacts easier in organization work will 
be stressed. 





VAN PUTTEN IN NAVY 


Dr. J. Dyke Van Putten, former dean 
of Blackburn College, Illinois, is now 
serving in the U. S. Navy as a lieute- 
nant senior grade. 





THE ENEMY’S LANGUAGE 


Besides shaping its courses to an all- 
out schedule of war preparation, the 
Southern Branch of the University of 
Idaho has recently added courses in 
military German and Japanese. It is 
intended to require the German course 
of all Enlisted Reserve Corps men as 
well as to recommend it for those whose 
induction is imminent. 





EVACUEES AT COLORADO 


Three Japanese evacuees from Cali- 
fornia are students at Colorado Wo- 
man’s College this year. They had been 
interned at the Santa Anita Center in 
California. 


HOLDER OF DEFENSE BONDS 


Kents Hill Junior College, Maine, re- 
cently became one of the heaviest hold- 
ers of defense bonds in the state of 
Maine by purchasing $25,000 par value 
in the securities. During 1941, the in- 
stitution took its maximum allotment of 
$50,000 worth of such bonds. 


HEADS STUDENT LOAN FUND 


Kendric N. Marshall, former presi- 
dent of Chevy Chase Junior College, 
Maryland, has been selected to direct 
the new Student Loan Fund program 
in the U. S. Office of Education. Mr. 
Marshall will have charge of the ad- 
ministration of the $5,000,000 loan fund 
established by Congress to enable stu- 
dents to complete their education in 
fields essential to the war effort. 





MAROT SUSPENDS 


Marot Junior College, Connecticut, 
has suspended operations for the cur- 
rent year and possibly longer because of 
wartime conditions. 





CASEMENTS GOES TO WAR 


The extensive plant of The Casements 
at Ormond Beach, Florida, has been 
taken over by the War Department for 
training purposes. The Casements was 
formerly the home of John D. Rocke- 
feller but was purchased by Miss Maud 
von Woy of Fairmont Junior College, 
Washington, D. C. who opened a junior 
college there in 1941. 





CHRISTMAS EMPLOYMENT 


Pasadena Junior College, California, 
has gone about student Christmas em- 
ployment in systematic fashion. Dur- 
ing November a week was set aside as 
Interview Week during which time Pas- 
adena merchants interviewed and hired 
students for work during the pre-Christ- 
mas rush. Because of the existing labor 
shortage, the opportunity for this em- 
ployment was not restricted this year to 
business majors, although students ob- 
taining work are to be released from 
classes only if they enrolled in a short- 
unit course in merchandising and sales- 
manship designated by the merchants. 
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CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE 


Approximately 500 representatives of 
junior colleges attended the annual fall 
meeting of the Southern California Jun- 
ior College Association held at Los 
Angeles City College, October 17. Dr. 
E. Wilson Lyon, president of Pomona 
College, delivered the main address on 
“Education for the Post-War World.” 
He stressed the importance of seeing 
the coming peace in the terms of histor- 
ical development and pointed out that 
“tomorrow will never be yesterday,” ex- 
plaining that when peace comes we will 
not have the same problems as in the 
past, but a new style of living. 

Twenty sectional meetings discussed 
the following junior college matters of 
curriculum and administration: admin- 
istration, architecture and drafting, art, 
business education, counseling and 
placement, deans of women, earth sci- 
ence, engineering and mathematics, Eng- 
lish including speech arts and journal- 
ism, foreign language, home economics, 
library, life science, music, philosophy- 
psychology, physical education for men, 
physical education for women, physics 
and chemistry, social science, and tech- 
nical institute. 

D. R. Henry of Ventura Junior Col- 
lege, president of the Southern California 
Junior College Association, was in 
charge of the meeting. 





ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 


The tenth annual conference of the 
Illinois Association of Junior Colleges 
took place October 24 at Herzl Junior 
College, Chicago. With the theme of 
the conference, “The Junior College, 
the War, and the Peace,” the Illinois 


educators opened their meeting with an 
address by Walter J. Moberg of North 
Park Junior College who, as president 
of the association, spoke on its activities 
in relation to the war. The general 
opening session was brought to a close 
by an address by Major F. A. Rohrman 
of Headquarters of the Sixth Service 
Command. 


A feature of the conference consisted 
of 15 student groups who discussed the 
following student problems: assemblies, 
clubs (professional), clubs (subject), 
debate, dramatics, hobbies, international 
relations, music, newspaper, oratory, 
physical education for men, physical ed- 
ucation for women, social life, student 
councils, and community service. 


Twenty-one faculty conferences were 
concerned with administration; com- 
merce, accounting, and secretarial; en- 
gineering; English; extracurricular ac- 
tivities; foreign languages; humanities 
and fine arts; library; mathematics; 
music; personnel; physical education for 
men; physical education for women; 
philosophy and psychology; biological 
sciences; physical sciences; chemistry; 
physics; social science; speech; and 
athletic board of control. 

The faculty conference on administra- 
tion under the chairmanship of Walter 
J. Moberg heard talks by Leland L. 
Medsker, secretary of the Commission 
on Terminal Education, on “The Junior 
College Workshops—1942”; by William 
H. Conley, dean of Wright Junior Col- 
lege on leave as director of publication 
for the U. S. Naval Training Program 
at Navy Pier, Chicago, who spoke on 
“Participation of the Junior Colleges in 
the Wartime Program”; and by Walter 
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S. Pope, dean of Morton Junior College, 
who presided at a round table discussion 
on “The Junior Colleges, the War and 
the Peace.”’ Remarks were heard from 
Leonard V. Koos, professor of secondary 
education at the University of Chicago. 





CONNECTICUT MEETING 


The annual fall meeting of the Con- 
necticut Conference of Junior Colleges 
was held October 17 at New London 
Junior College with representatives of 
Connecticut junior colleges and some 
guest junior college representatives from 
Massachusetts attending. Walter C. 
Eells, principal speaker, reported latest 
developments in Washington affecting 
junior colleges and made suggestions as 
to how New England junior colleges 
might adapt their services to wartime 


needs. 


The meeting, smaller than previous 
ones, was so planned that problems 
might be discussed on an intimate round- 
table basis. An important part of the 
meeting was a series of reports from all 
colleges represented with special empha- 
sis on wartime adjustments. The av- 
erage enrollment decrease for junior col- 
leges throughout the country was 
reported as 19 per cent, while in Connec- 
ticut it is 15 per cent, although several 
institutions reported increases. The most 
notable increase was at New London 
Junior College with a freshman enroll- 
ment 50 per cent larger than that of last 
year, and a total enrollment increase of 
33 per cent. 


A guest of the conference was Dr. 
Ward Ireland of the state education de- 
partment, recently assigned by Commis- 
sioner Alonzo G. Grace to work with the 
junior colleges of the state at the request 
of the Conference. The meeting was held 
under the leadership of Richard P. Saun- 
ders, president of New London Junior 


College and also president of the Con- 
necticut Conference of Junior Colleges. 





OKLAHOMA STANDARDS 


Standards for accreditation of junior 
colleges in Oklahoma were revised and 
approved by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, June 6, 1942. Changes from the 
previously formulated standards (1928), 
as printed in American Junior Colleges, 
are found in the sections on admission, 
faculty, class size, number enrolled, and 
libraries and laboratories. 


Students may now be admitted with 
a deficiency of not more than one unit. 
Eighteen teaching hours are recom- 
mended as the norm for full-time in- 
structors. Classes of more than 30 stu- 
dents or fewer than five “shall be in- 
terpreted as endangering educational ef- 
ficiency.” An institution must enroll at 
least 40 regular students. It must have 
a library and laboratory “sufficiently 
equipped to give adequate instruction in 
the courses offered.” 





RESULTS OF ADVERTISING 


The proportion of junior college en- 
rollments resulting from advertising 
more than doubled over a three-year per- 
iod, according to a report compiled by 
the Venable-Brown Company of Cin- 
cinnati. Detailed data were furnished 
the company by seven privately con- 
trolled junior colleges for 1938-39, by 
14 for 1939-40, and by 15 for 1940-41. 
A total of 9,111 inquiries directly trace- 
able to advertising the first year resulted 
in 243 enrollments; 12,451 the next year 
resulted in 523 enrollments; and 16,783 
the third year resulted in 913 enroll- 
ments. Reduced to percentages these 
figures show an increase from 2.6 per 
cent the first year to 4.2 per cent the 
second year; 5.4 per cent the third year. 
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Percentage of inquiries resulting in 
enrollments each month were also re- 






































ported. These varied as follows for 

1940-41: 
October 3.7% 
November 3.4% 
December 4.3% 
January 4.3% 
February 3.7% 
March 3.6% 
April 3.8% 
May 5.8% 
June 9.1% 
July 9.1% 
August 7.0% 
September 3.4% 


These results should prove of con- 
siderable interest to privately controlled 
junior colleges in planning their adver- 
tising schedules for national magazines. 





ADVENTUROUS SPIRIT 


Senior colleges may believe that they 
are experimenting, but their adventurous 
spirit lags far behind that of the junior 
colleges. Despite the articles on “inte- 
gration,” “generalizing experiences,” 
“on-going process,” “real individualiza- 
tion,” “university amputation” and “‘col- 
lege decapitation”—indeed, despite all 
the weaknesses of the junior colleges— 
they are pushing forward with a lively 
program for America’s young men and 
women. One may smile at the witless 
shouting about “semi-professional”’ car- 
eers; one may wonder about vocational 
courses in radio writing, pantomime, 
make-up and cinematography that lead 
to nowhere; one may question the hon- 
esty of a two-year course in aviation 
technology which offers students “ex- 
pert instruction in the complete process 
of designing and constructing modern 
aircraft”; one may wonder about place- 
ment for graduates of two-year courses 
in journalism, forestry or personnel 
work, and one may tire of all the talk 
about whether the term “junior” should 
be discarded and “city” or “community” 


take its place. Although there are many 
just criticisms of junior colleges, their 
experimentation with terminal courses 
should be encouraged. 


Predictions are dangerous, but it 
would seem that, when this war is over, 
there may be one of the most revolution- 
ary expansions in education that this 
country has ever seen. There will prob- 
ably be a great increase in the number 
of two-year public colleges. These will 
not be mere imitators of the present 
senior models, and their primary func- 
tion will not be to teach the liberal arts. 
They may be called trade schools, 
schools for high school postgraduates, 
city colleges or community colleges, but 
they will be alike in attempting to train 
youth for such occupations as those of 
painters, paperhangers, plumbers, land- 
scape gardeners, automechanics, air- 
plane-factory workers, stenographers, 
beauty-parlor operators and surveyors. 


Will the plan be a good one for Ameri- 
can youth? Should the government 
obviate its need by fostering and en- 
couraging the time-tested apprentice 
system? Will such a program simply 
produce a nation of robots? Will such 
a scheme fail to educate men who are 
the backbone of democracy? Can such 
a curriculum give us men who are in- 
tellectually well-rounded, men who pos- 
sess open minds, men who are trained 
to careful thinking and men who have 
at least an acquaintance with some of 
the great minds of the past? All these 
questions must be answered. I am 
simply reporting a tendency, and ex- 
pressing a hope that even during this 
period of national emergency the edu- 
cational leaders of the nation will look 
ahead and not apathetically drift with 
a tide. Right now is the time to study 
the charts——Bruce M. BIGELow, Asso- 
ciate Dean, Brown University, in School 
and Society. 
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Junior College Music 


Esther Goetz Gilliland, Editor 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago 











TERMINAL MUSIC COURSES* 


Let us define a terminal course. To 
me it is a course which enables the 
student to fill a position or do that work 
successfully which the course _ has 
taught. In other words it is a finishing 
course, one after which the student has 
gained sufficient knowledge to earn a 
salary, large or small. 

In one sense music courses cannot be 
terminal in that the arts cannot be 
taught quickly enough to gain the pro- 
ficiency required for many music po- 
sitions. But I think after taking a 
terminal course in a junior college 
music department one can be a good 
church organist, choir director, soloist 
or a director of various community mu- 
Sic groups. Of course, any person who 
is progressive, never stops studying even 
if his formal education is at an end. 
Therefore, our terminal courses are a 
termination of formal education, and 
we, as instructors, must instill in our 
students the desire for further knowl- 
edge and not a self-sufficient attitude. 

Here in Virginia, where the so-called 
“finishing school’ flourishes, the chief 
aim of music courses has been to add 
a little music to the culture of the “fin- 
ished” products we turn out. One must 
take voice and piano lessons, even if 
there is no talent whatever, so that in 
later life one can say, “I was ‘exposed’ 
tu the arts, but they never quite took.” 
So many of the students expect nothing 
from their music study, but this so- 
called “exposure.” Consequently they 





*Music educators in the junior colleges have 
been asked to consider terminal courses in music. 
This paper presents one side of the problems in- 
volved. Other types of schools and viewpoints 
will be presented subsequently.—E. G. G. 


come with no foundation or background 
and there is no serious practice at- 
tached to the work. When these stu- 
dents get out into community life and 
are asked to do something musical, they 
say, “Oh, I can’t do that. I’ve studied 
piano for several years, but I can’t play.” 
Our first duty in this particular type of 
school is to change the attitude toward 
our courses by making them mean more 
to the individual, and by teaching them, 
in such a way that we keep in our own 
minds the usefulness of the subject mat- 
ter. 


We can improve the foundation and 
background which our students bring 
to us by working as hard as possible to 
further public school music. I had 
not realized until I left the middle west, 
that music was a thing unknown to some 
school systems. Of course the larger 
cities everywhere have very good music 
courses, but the larger percentage of 
the school systems in certain sections of 
the South have very poor music teach- 
ing or none at all. After looking into 
the organization of schools locally, I 
believe a good county music supervisor : 
could do much to remedy the situation, 
but remedying the local situation is not 
the subject under discussion. 


If our pupils come to us without suf- 
ficient background to do college work, 
it is up to us to prepare them and then 
teach them. This is a hard task, but a 
responsible instructor knows it must be 
done. More and more the students who 
graduate from our junior colleges will 
not be going on in their study and we 
must prepare them to take their places 
satisfactorily in the world. The happi- 
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ness of our students in later life depends 
on the skills and attitudes we teach 
them now. 


Therefore, I say, prepare each of your 
music majors to the best of your ability 
in musicianship and skill in the chosen 
field. Instill in those who want only an 
appreciation and understanding of music, 
a sincere love for it and good listening 
habits that will make their adult life 
more full and significant. I cannot 
stress too much the fundamentals. Teach 
them the method you prefer, but teach 
them. I, myself, think a junior college 
should have two years of theory, and I 
like to teach ear-training, written har- 
mony, keyboard harmony and sight- 
singing in the same course, a method 
which necessitates meeting my class five 
hours a week. However it is taught, the 
course should give the students a work- 
ing knowledge and ability that would 
enable them to fill any position open to 
a two-year student. As any other music 
course given depends on theory, it de- 
serves our best teaching. 


The other course that possibly had 
a terminal quality is “Music History 
and Appreciation.” It is terminal in 
that its aim is to teach one to love and 
to listen to music. As a rule most of 
our junior colleges in this section have 
such a course and it is well taught. 
However, I am shocked to hear some of 
the adults in my community, say, “I 
would like to take your course in Appre- 
ciation. I took one when I was in col- 
lege, but I didn’t get much out of it. 
I sat in the back row and wrote letters.” 
That has been my actual experience on 
two occasions and it has made me won- 
der if we instructors are not a little at 
fault, rather than the course itself. 
Evidently the method and manner of 
teaching have something to do with the 
terminal quality of the course. We 
Should teach each one of these junior 


college courses, keeping in mind the 
probability of our students’ termination 
of further study in the subject, and we 
should be sure that all available knowl- 
edge, that might later be used, is in the 
course. Then we should make the work 
so interesting and demanding of atten- 
tion that “letters” will be forgotten. 


The student who is preparing for a 
special position of course gets the needed 
skill and knowledge through applied 
music. Here again, let me stress fun- 
damentals. I think it very unwise to 
sacrifice the foundation study for per- 
forming ability, and in the long run 
performing ability decreases if such a 
sacrifice is made. On the other hand, 
applied music taught in junior college 
very often produces fine performers who 
definitely prove their knowledge and 
ability. Consequently, I think it is 
most certainly possible for a junior 
college student to fill a position of nor- 
mal demands. 


In this time of war and upheaval of 
everything we have come to depend 
upon, our music teaching is very impor- 
tant to the morale of the people. If 
we are able to put courses into our 
curriculum and so teach them that our 
students gain a clear, non-hysterical out- 
look on life and an ability to take a 
position and help community morale 
in every way possible, we will be doing 
that good for humanity for which we 
have been placed in the world. First 
however, we must know what to teach 
and how to teach it significantly. 

I have recently read in a daily paper 
ot a terminal junior college which is to 
be opened soon. They list music as one 
of the courses they will offer. I wonder 
hew many of us instructors would be 
ready in our thinking and ability to 
plan such a course and teach it. 

ANNA M. GUSTAFSON 
Marion College, Marion, Va. 
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FIELD WORK 


On October 9 the Executive Secretary 
attended a meeting of the American 
Council on Education’s Committee on 
Government and Educational Finance, 
at Washington. October 17 he spoke 
at the fall meeting of the Connecticut 
Conference of Junior Colleges, at New 
London. October 26 he attended a meet- 
ing of the American Council on Educa- 
tion’s Committee on the Study of Ac- 
crediting Procedures, at Chicago. Oct- 
ober 30 he attended a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Nationai 
Student Relocation Council, at Phila- 
delphia. November 7 and 8 he attended 
the meeting of the Association’s Exec- 
utive Committee, at Chicago. Novem- 
ber 11 he attended a meeting of the 
Military Affairs Committee of the Na- 
tional Committee on Education and De- 
fense at Washington. November 12 he 
attended a meeting of the Subcommittee 
on Education of the Joint Army and 
Navy Committee on Welfare and Recre- 
ation also at Washington. 





COMMENTS ON MONOGRAPHS 


The Literature of Terminal Education 


This is an unusually good bibliography and 
will probably stand as the definitive col- 
lection of references on junior college terminal 
education through 1940. . . . Librarians gen- 
erally, and particularly college librarians, will 
find this a useful reference book.—Robert J. 
Havighurst in The Library Quarterly. 


Those who have any sort of interest in 
the junior college—its purposes, its scope, its 
departments, its library — will undoubtedly 
wish to have a copy. ... Annotations are 
admirably written—Karl Brown in Library 
Journal. 
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Miss Engleman has done a superior job of 
condensing a large mass of junior college 
literature. This volume constitutes a valu- 
able aid to anyone who is sufficiently inter- 
ested in the junior college to read reviews of 
what has been written about it—Peabody 
Bimonthly Booknotes. 


Present Status of Terminal Education 


We admire those who attack a big job 
and do it cleanly and honestly. Dr. Eells and 
his associates have done nothing less than 
that in the present piece of research. . . . So 
far as the reviewer knows, there is no other 
work comparable with this one in the field 
which it covers—Austin G. Schmidt in Loy- 
ola Educational Digest. 


This is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture of the junior college field, since there 
was heretofore no comprehensive informa- 
tion on a nation-wide basis concerning the 
subject of this book—Bulletin of’ the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. 


One distinctive and remarkably illuminat- 
ing feature is a 64-page pictorial supplement 
describing photographically the many types of 
experience now being fostered and stressed in 
leading programs.—Donald P. Cottrell in 
School and Society. 


Why Terminal Education? 


By far the strongest and clearest demon- 
stration of the value of semiprofessional 
courses that has ever been presented.—Wil- 
liam H. Snyder, Director Emeritus, Los An- 
geles Junior College. 


It is probable that the second of these two 
volumes .. . will attract the wider interest, 
for it considers the major issues and weighs 
the important arguments bearing on the pro- 
gram. . . . The volume presents, in the first 
three chapters, a broad review of the so- 
cial, economic, and educational forces that 
have given rise to the need for such institu- 
tions and particularly for terminal programs 
in them.—Donald P. Cottrell in School and 
Society. 


This exhaustive study of the goals, func- 
tions, and needs of the junior college, with 
special emphasis upon the terminal aspects 
of the junior college program, should be read 
by everyone who is interested in secondary 
and higher education—D. S. Miller, Wayne 
University, in Michigan Education Journal. 
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4610. KIMBALL, R. S., “Federal Open- 
ings for Junior College Students,” 
Education Abstracts (May-June 
1942), 7:142-43. 


Abstract of article by H. V. Olsen and 
L. V. Murphy in Junior College Journal, 
April 1942. 

R.S., 


4611. KIMBALL, “‘Bachelor’s 
Degree at Junior College Level,” 
Education Abstracts (May-June 
1942), 7:144. 


Abstract of symposium in Junior College 
Journal, April 1942. “One of the best 
attempts to bring together a variety of 
judgments on this question.” 


4612. KimpBatt, R. S., “The Junior 
College in the Present Emergency,” 
Education Abstracts (May-June 
1942), 7:144. 


Abstract of article by J. W. Harbeson in 
Junior College Journal, April 1942. 


4613. KimBALt, R. S., “New England 
Meets Terminal Needs of Women,” 
Education Abstracts (May-June 
1942), 7:144. 


Abstract of article by E. M. Dowse in 
Junior College Journal, April 1942. 


4614. KrmBALt, R. S., “Orientation at 
Blackburn for Real Living,” Educa- 
tion Abstracts (May-June 1942), 7: 
144. 


Abstract of article by W. C. Eastman 
in Junior College Journal, April 1942. 


4615. Koos, LEONARD V., “The Bache- 
lor’s Degree to College Sophomores: 
Considerations Pro and Con,” School 
Review (September 1942), 50:494- 
503. 


A statement of the arguments on both 
sides of the question, but with marked 
preference for the “pro” side of the con- 
troversy. 





*This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells, (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], 
No. 2), which contained the first 1,600 titles 
of this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 

should be included. 


4616. Latrp, CHARLTON G., “Litera- 
ture for Defense,” Bulletin of the 
American Association of University 
Professors (June 1942), 28:318-26. 


Based in part upon the experience of the 
author in teaching at Southern Branch of 
the University of Idaho. 


4617. LivincsToNnE, C. R., A Survey 
to Determine the Needs for Terminal 
Education in Knox County, Indiana, 
Vincennes University, Vincennes, In- 
diana, 1942, 24 pages (hectographed). 

Based upon analysis of conditions in the 
12 high schools in the country tributary 
to Vincennes Junior College, a county 
junior college. Concludes with 12 specific 
conclusions and recommendations for 


greater emphasis upon appropriate terminal 
curricula. 


4618. MacQuarriz, T. W., “Training 
in the Semiprofessional Field,” Pacific 
Coast Association of Collegiate Re- 
gistrars, Proceedings of fifth annual 
convention, November 6-8, 1930. 
Pages 26-8. 

Discusses difficulty in offering semipro- 
fessional training courses largely in business 
field. Suggests that development and pop- 
ularization can be brought about through 
publicity, through eliminating the failing 
student, through expert instruction and co- 


ordination of work with industry leading 
to employment. 


4619. Macurpa, A. A., “Junior Col- 
lege and Upper Division, a Four Year 
Unity,” Pacific Coast Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, Proceedings of 
eighth annual convention, November 
13-14, 1933. Pages 34-6. 

4620. MAHER, FLORENCE, “A Sug- 
gested Curriculum for the Teaching 
of Business English in Junior Col- 
lege,” Southern California Commer- 
cial Teacher’s Association, Symposium 
on Commercial Education, April 
meeting 1931. Pages 80-5. 

4621. MAHER, FLORENCE, “Teaching 
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Business English,” Journal of Bus- 
iness Education (February 1932), 
7:17-18, 22. 

Summary of an investigation directed by 
Dr. F. J. Weersing, and based on informa- 
tion as to aims, general status, content 
and method of teaching, and instructors 
reported by 132 high schools and 11 junior 
colleges. 

4622. Matton, ArtHuR, “The Amer- 
ican Colleges and the Social Order,” 
University Administration Quarterly 


(October 1941), 1:90-93. 

Review of book by R. L. Kelly with 
considerable attention to his chapter on 
the junior college. net 

4623. MANN, GEorGE C., Btbliogra- 
phy on Consumer Education, New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1939. 286 
pages. 

A compilation by the Chief of Division 
of Adult and Continuation Education, 
California State Department of Education, 
sponsored by Foundation for Consumer 
Education, Los Angeles, California. Char- 
acterized by the compiler as a “satisfactory 
sampling of the important phases of the 
field.” Some 1,981 titles have been in- 
cluded and annotated. 

4624. MANNING, FLORENCE M., “A 
Junior College Secretarial Curricu- 
lum,” Journal of Business Education, 
(June 1932), 7:13-14. 

4625. MAaNsKE, ARMIN A., “The Chi- 
cago Plan,” Education Abstracts, 
(July 1940), 5:205. 


Abstract of volume of same title by 
Chauncey S. Boucher. See No. 3906. 


4626. Marcus, Dorris CoHEN, The 
New England Junior College; An 
Examiner of the Status, Objectives, 
and Practices of the Member Institu- 
tions of the New England Junior Col- 
lege Councu, Providence, Rhode 
Island, 1939. 107 pages. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Brown 
University. 

4627. MARINER, SyLviA D., “Speech 
Survey of Junior Colleges,’ Quarterly 
Journal of Speech (April 1938), 24: 
239-49, 

Summary of speech survey carried on 


under W.P.A. Replies from 161 junior 
colleges are summarized. 
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4628. MARKWICK, EvVANGELINE, “The 
Occupation of Medical Secretary,” 
B. E. W. Service Booklet No. 17. 

A reprint from the February, March, and 
April 1940 issues of The Business Education 
World. 

4629. Marot, Mary L., “In Defense 
of the Small Group,” American 
Scholar (March 1932), 1:200-01. 

“The junior college in the eastern region 

. . is at present unencumbered with en- 
dowment, numbers, tradition, or popularity. 
Accepting this freedom it should be able 
to cultivate the virtues of the obscure, and 
through uninterrupted quiet, work out its 
problems of education.” 

“Ad. 


4630. MArquarpT, Carr E., 
vanced Standing Procedures,” Journal 
of the American Assoctation of Col- 
legiate Registrars (July 1940), 15: 
422-37. 


Includes discussion of transfer credit 
from junior colleges (p. 435). 

4631. Marsu, CLARENCE S., American 
Universities and Colleges (Fourth 
Edition), American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., 1940. 
1,120 pages. 

The fourth edition of this well-known 
standard reference work on higher educa- 
tion follows closely the pattern of the third 
edition. Gives authoritative detailed in- 
formation on 725 accredited higher educa- 
tional institutions. Includes a_ general 
treatment of the junior college with de- 
tailed statistics by states of institutions, 
staff, and students (pp. 47-49), and briefer 
references elsewhere (pp. 12, 139, 1058). 
Contains frequent references to the new 
companion volume American Junior Col- 


leges. 

4632. MARSHALL, ALPHEUS, “Eco- 
nomic Education on the Junior Col- 
lege Level,” in 1940 National Council 
for the Social Studies Eleventh Year- 
book (Harold F. Clark, editor), Na- 
tional Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., pages 37-52. 

General discussion and summaries of 
studies by Eells, Rice, Shields, and Colvert. 

4633. MARSHALL, THOMAS FRANKLIN, 


“The Junior College Movement,” 
The High School Teacher (October 
1925),.1:276-7, 287. 
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ARE YOU OFFERING YOUR PARENTS 
A HELPFUL PLAN FOR PAYING COLLEGE EXPENSES? 


@ One of the priceless heritages of American youth is Education. Edu- 
cators throughout the country hold fast to this dogma. The parents 
of the young men and women who will be the country’s leaders for the 
next two decades, are willing to make drastic sacrifices for the education 
of their children. But they must have encouragement and help. Q Edu- 
cation is cheap when measured by the value returned for the money 
invested. But education . . . tuition, board, laboratory and other fees 
.. . takes a relatively large part of the income left after today’s living 
expenses and taxes are paid. @ The Battmmorg Pian is your solution of 
this problem . . . a problem that may concern your college and surely 
concerns many of the parents of your present and prospective students. 
@ It is a carefully conceived budget plan for meeting all college fees on 
a monthly payment basis. It costs the college nothing. The parents 
pay a small fee for the service. @ A descriptive booklet, outlining all 
details will be mailed on request. Write for your copy. 





THE BALTIMORE PLAN 


Sponsored by COMMERCIAL CrEDIT Company Baltimore 

















AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


Administrators in the educational field in all states, from Maine to 
California, are requesting that we recommend teachers for various types of 
positions on their staffs. This year there is a greater need for men and 
women in the teaching field than there has been for more than a decade. 
Because of the increasing number of men in the service, some colleges find 
themselves overstaffed in some departments and understaffed in other 
departments. Some universities and colleges are gladly giving leaves of 
absence to some members of their staffs, while in other departments they 
are having to secure new teachers. Many of the positions are permanent, 
and many are for the duration. 


In our office here we find that both executives and teachers are trying 
to take care of the adjustments necessary. Once more the demand for 
teachers is greater than the supply. We welcome new registrations of 
teachers, that we may continue to meet the demand. 


The American College Bureau is staffed and equipped to serve the 
executives who need to fill positions, and to serve those in the educational 
field who are looking for positions of advancement. 


. Our Service is Nation Wide 


(The American College Bureau, which exists primarily for university and 
college work, is closely affiliated with the Fisk Teachers Agency, at the same 
address, which in addition to its college department has strong grade and high 


school departments.) 
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(Continued from page 229) 

Vital services performed by the junior 
college (1) cooperation with the university, 
(2) completing secondary education, (3) 
salvaging for society idealism and ideas 
of human responsibility and human service. 

4634. MARTENSEN, THELMA, “A Sug- 
gested Music Program for ‘Texas 
Junior Colleges,” Music Educators 
National Conference Yearbook (1939- 
40), 30:402-09. 

Outlines desirable conditions as related 
to faculty, equipment, standards of work, 
and program “functioning to serve the edu- 
cational aims and ideals peculiar to the 
junior college.’ Reports data from 19 
Texas junior colleges 


4635. MAarTIN, BLANCHE, A Study 
of Home Economics Teaching in Jun- 
sor Colleges in Georgia, Auburn, 
Alabama, 1931. 30 pages. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 

4636. MArTIN, RRELL D., Certain 
Aspects of the History and Present 
Status of Mississippi Agricultural 
High Schools and Xunior Colleges, 
University of Alabama, 1938. 


Unpublished Master’s theNis at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 


4637. Martin, T. D., “An Open Let- 
ter to President Robert M. Hutchins,” 
School and Society (May 2, 1942), 
55:504. 


Comments upon the University of Chi- 
cago plan for the A. B. degree at the junior 
college level. 


4638. Martin, V. G., “More About 
the Junior Colleges,” Mississippi Ed- 
ucational Advance (December 1929), 
21:72. 


Letter written in response to editorial 
by J. E. Gibson. 

4639. MARTIN, WILLIAM H., “The 
Status of the Negro Junior College,” 
Quarterly Review of Higher Educa- 
tion Among Negroes (January 1940), 
8:1-7. 

“In view of this general dearth of in- 
formation, this study purports to survey 
the Negro junior colleges which it was 
possible to discover with respect to de- 
velopment, curriculum practices, legal con- 


tent, distribution and enrollment, and pre- 
paration of faculty.” 
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4640. Mason, Epwarp F., “Junior 
Colleges Study Terminal Education,” 
Curriculum Journal (May 1940), 11: 
231-2. 


A review of the need of the study of 
terminal education, the importance of the 
problem and the specific activities pro- 
jected by the Commission on Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education. 


4641. Mason, Epwarp F., “Junior 
College Anniversary,” School Life 
(June 1940), 25:264. 


An account of the Columbia meeting of 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 


4642. Mason, Epwarp F., “The AAJC 
Makes Research Committee Appoint- 
ments,” School and Society (June 22, 
1940), 51:766-67. 

Announcement of personnel of com- 


mittees on adult education, consumer edu- 
cation, speech education, and _ business 


education. 

4643. Mason, Epwarp F., “What 
Does a Young Fellow Do Next?” 
Kiwanis Magazine (October 1940), 
25:561, 599-600. 


Story of how “Jim Coon, just an average 
high school graduate, looks for his toe- 
hold” and the part the junior college may 
play in helping him to secure it. 


4644. Mason, Epwarp F., “The Jun- 
ior College Democratizes Education,” 
School and Soctety (December 28, 
1940), 52:-673-81. 


“The junior college movement is a 
democratizing process, characteristically 
American, extending the opportunities of 
education both horizontally and vertically.” 


4645. Mason, Epwarp F., “How Jun- 
ior Colleges Rank Among the Various 
States,” Nation’s Schools (January 
1941), 27:48-49. 


An analysis of junior college development 
and status in the different states. Graph 
shows enrollment of 119 junior college 
students per 10,000 population in California 
as compared with 15 for the country as a 
whole. Similar data given for each state. 


4646. Mason, Epwarp F., “New 
Aims for the Junior Colleges,” Bul- 
letin for Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing of the Catholic University of 
America (February 1941), 3:3. 
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